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Art. I. Transactions of the Geological Society, established No- 
vember 13. 1807. Second Series. Volume I. Part the First. 
4to. pp.192. 1. 5s. sewed. Sold at the Society’s House. 


Sher Council of the Geological Society, having taken on 
themselves the publication and management of their 
Transactions, with a view to afford them at a reduced price 
and thus to increase the circulation of their contents, have 
adopted a fuller page than that of the preceding volumes, and 
mean to be contented with lithographic instead of copper 
plates, when the substitution of the former can be effected 
without detriment to the illustration of the subjects represented. 
Hence this New Series, the commencement of which we have 
now to report, and which opens with 
An Outline of the Geology of Russia. By the Hon. William 
T. H. F. Strangways. — Such a title is somewhat appalling, 
and conjures up to our fancy the ghosts of various quartos, 
with a suitable allowance of charts and sections: but Mr. 
Strangways at once relieves us from our apprehensions, by ac- 
quainting us that he limits his survey to the great outlines of 
some of the principal formations, in the order of their respec- 
tive distribution. His views, though thus circumscribed, and 
treated in a very concise and summary manner, bespeak a well 
informed mind, and acuteness of observation ; and his divisions 
are rather geological. than geographical, or civil. Thus, 
under Finland, he comprehends the whole country of Old and 
New Finland, and Carelia ; — an evident prolongation of the 
primitive regions of Sweden, and possibly of those of Nor- 
way, Lapland, &c. The northern parts are reported to con- 
sist chiefly of trap-rocks ; the central, of gneiss, and other 
schistose rocks ; and the southern border entirely of granite. 
The parish of Pargas, which comprizes several considerable 
islands in the Gulf of Bothnia, presents the same ‘general 
features as the main land; viz. long steep ridges of gneiss, 
crowned with fir-trees and birch. On one of the principal 
islands is found Pargasite, in one or more large veins of 
white primitive lime-stone; and in different portions of this 
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lime-stone have also been observed augite and hornblend- 
rock, purple spots, supposed to be fluor, moroxite, scapolite, 
coccolite, Romanzovite, and chondrolite. The latter occurs 
likewise in other parts of Finland, but always in primitive 
lime-stone. — The neighbourhood of ‘Tavastchus abounds in 
granitic slates, which are frequently waved in the most singu- 
lar and irregular manner.— Near Helsingfors is a copper 
mine, in which is found the blue quartz called Steinhilite, as 
also garnets and primitive lime-stone.—At Nyslot, rose-quartz 
occurs. 

The granite which stretches from Fredericshamn to the 
south of Wyborg, like most of the large-grained varieties, is 
very liable to decomposition: ‘ instances of which may be 
seen frequently in Finland: where a great tor or boulder has 
often a hole cut in it large enough to admit a cart and horse ; 
and the stone, though at a small distance it seems calculated 
to last for ages, is cut down and shaped away with the same 
ease and much in the same manner as a hay-rick.’?. The author 
likewise informs us that ‘ this granite is subject also to a dif- 
ferent kind of decay, where large masses are separated by the 
winter-frosts, in directions regulated by their prevailing fis- 
sures. These fissures are usually perpendicular, with hori- 
zontal ones crossing them at right angles, and at considerable 
distances, producing a sort of columnar arrangement on a 
large scale: not irregular, though illdefined. This structure 
may be traced every where on the surface of the rock, and 
affords bold and picturesque facades wherever the hill rises to 
a considerable elevation.’ 

Lake Onega is bounded on the north-western shore by a 
green jasper breccia, and on the north by a veined marble, 
abounding in tremolite. Some general remarks apply to this 
lake, that of Ladoga, and the Gulf of Finland; the northern 
shores of all being formed of the older rocks, much broken 
and indented, and skirted with islands: while sand or sand- 
stone composes the eastern and western sides, and the south- 


ern boundary is boggy soil, quickly succeeded by a chain of 
secondary hills. 


Having treated of the sand, shale, and lime-stone-strata of 
the Pleta district in a former memoir, Mr. S. forbears now to 
enlarge on them: but he observes, in a note, that the organic 
remains which they contain are analogous to those of the 
Shropshire lime-stone. —'The Northern Salt District exhibits 
the usual formations of red marl, rock-salt, sand, and gyp- 
sum. ‘The last-mentioned substance is quarried in different 
spots; and, when of a dark-brown colour, and mixed with 
white, it takes a fine polish, and resembles oriental ~— 
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That of Livonia is exported in large quantities from Riga to 
St. Petersburgh. Salt springs occur in many places on the 
west side of Lake IImen. — The Valday Hills, which bound 
the valley of Novgorod on the south, though possibly not 
exceeding eight or nine hundred feet of elevation, form the 
partition of the waters which flow into the great northern and 
southern basins. ‘The largest escarpment of these hills is 
towards the north. In their structure we meet with horizon- 
tal strata of sand, including thick and regular layers of argil- 
laceous iron-stone. The next beds are blue lime-stone, 
containing, among various other organic remains, a sort of 
Briarean pentacrinite, panicled like millet. 

The extensive tract of territory called the Central Salt 
District is composed of a reddish and very loose sand, devoid 
of native herbage, but producing rye, wheat, and flax in 
abundance. Salt springs exist in the governments of Yaros- 
laf, Kostroma, &c. The remarkable chasms on the Oca 
shew nothing but horizontal strata of red and white marl. 
The rocks and cavern of Barnoucova are thus described : 


‘ A round hill, covered with a wood of oaks to the very sum- 
mit, is at this place hollowed on one side into a natural amphi- 
theatre, accessible only by a rugged path, which follows a small 
stream issuing from a narrow opening between the hills. On pur- 
suing this stream into the recess from which it flows, some loft 
perpendicular rocks appear above the wood on the right hand ; 
and a few steps further, on turning a sudden corner, the dell 
widens a little, but is suddenly barred across its upper end by a 
precipitous cliff of considerable height and snowy whiteness. A 
small lake lies in the hollow, fringed with oaks, and which has an 
outlet by the stream which accompanies the path. The white 
cliff rises abruptly from behind the lake, and a woody eminence 
above terminates the scene. But the beauty and repose, which 
characterize this sequestered spot, are not the only features which 
distinguish it. On arriving at the foot of the cliff, it is discovered 
to be of the purest alabaster; and on passing the tangled brush- 
wood which conceals it, is seen the mouth of a cavern formed in 
a rock, of which it is no exaggeration to say that it resembles the 
driven snow; for to no other object in nature does it bear any 
resemblance. On descending towards the mouth of this cave, 
although yet at a distance of several feet from it, a sudden and 
remarkable sensation of chill is strongly experienced : it seems at 
the moment as if the rock, which has all the appearance of snow, 
had also its coldness ; and in ascending the rocks on either side, 
the return to perfect warmth is felt instantly on rising above the 
level of the cave. The interior soon contracts *, and is, as might 





‘ * Pallas visited Barnoucova in 1768. For a minute descrip- 
tion of the cavern, which makes it needless for me to say more 
upon this subject, see his Travels, vol. 1.’ 
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be supposed, intensely cold; a quality remarkable even during the 
hottest weather. On the right hand, the tops of many of the 
flatter or larger masses which rise above the trees not only glitter 
in the sun like drifts of snow, but the purity of their colour, their 
powdery texture, and even their furrowed surfaces, which are 
channelled and waved as if by the action of the wind, contribute 
to deceive the observer, and produce the most perfect resem- 
blance. The rock is indistinctly stratified in large beds, and con- 
tains starry crystallizations of selenite.’ 


About eleven versts higher up the Piana, is the village of 
Tzaitska, near which has been found a substance that passed 
for rock-leather, (a modification of asbestos,) but has been 
ascertained to be a coriaceous form of fibrous gypsum. ‘To 
this marl-formation seems also to belong the lime-stone of 
Cazan ; which is oolitic, but hard and compact, and includes 
terebratulites and long organic stalks, without any apparently 
regular termination. The whiter lime-stone of Mourzikha, 
on thé Soura, displays large multilocular shells, intermediate 
between the ammonite and nautilite; and of which the interior 
is usually found in a state of delicate preservation. 

Although the Central Mining District, which includes parts 
of the governments of Nishney Novgorod, Vladimir, Rezan, 
Toula, &c. is generally a poor sandy region, it contains some 
extensive iron-works; the metal being, for the most part, 
manufactured where the ore is raised. In the ample forest of 
Mourom, and about sixty feet below the surface, are beds of 
iron-stone of various qualities: but, in consequence of a 
wasteful mode of working them, the soil is perforated with an 
infinite number of pits. 

The Central Lime-stone District, so designated from a tract 
of very pure white lime-stone, which traverses the middle of 
Russia, is crowded with broken encrinites, large terebratu- 
lites, caryophyllites, and the debris of other marine animals. 
To the same formation belong two kinds of marble, viz. the 
yellow, which is quarried at Serponkhof and Colomna, con- 
taining fragments of encrini, and a very large species of 
terebratulite, with a spiral hinge; and the other near Ales- 
kina, of a dull reddish brown, and containing large specimens 
of the Anomites productus. ‘The hill called Tzaref Kourgan 
is composed of strata of grey lime-stone, with minute madre- 
pores, resembling grains of wheat in shape and size. 

The Oural Mountains comprize a rich and extensive tract 
of red marl, salt, and gypsum, with occasional springs of 
naphtha, some coal, and a productive argillaceous iron-stone. 
On both sides of the salt-country is an immense tract of 
copper-sand, containing fossil-wood impregnated with i 
and 
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and supposed casts of cacti. The Oural chain itself consists 
of various primitive rocks: but the marble quarries are now 
little worked. The southern and eastern parts are celebrated 
for the beauty of their ornamental jaspers, which occur in large 
rock-masses. 

With regard to the Steppes, they are characterized as primi- 
tive, calcareous, or saline. The prevailing rock in the first is 
a coarse-grained granite, containing garnets, but sometimes 
passing into trap or syenite. Among the lime-stone rocks in 
the second are various oolites and shelly strata, and a bitu- 
minous formation in a ridge of shale. The third is marked 
by its depressed situation, its want of fresh water, the saltness 
of its pools and lakes, the saline nature of its scanty vegeta- 
tion, and the strata of hard clay under the sand. . 

We have thus merely glanced at some of the more promi- 
nent geological facts stated by the author of a paper which 
treats of a subject that has been hitherto much neglected : 
but we must not omit to mention that his map and former 
reports should be taken in connection with his present essay ; 
and that some of his collateral observations on the navi- 
gation of the Msta, the alleged change of level in the waters 
of the Black Sea, &c. agreeably relieve the otherwise strictly 
didactic complexion of his notices. 

Remarks on the Geology of the South Coast of England, from 
Bridport Harbour, Dorset, to Babbacombe Bay, Devon. By 
H. B. De la Beche, Esq. — ‘The scope of these remarks is to 
note the boundaries and bearings of the chalk, green sand, 
and lias strata, as also the formation of red marl, sand-stone, 
and conglomerate, within the limited portions of coast as- 
signed in the title; and to indicate the fossil-remains which 
they respectively exhibit. It is well known that the chalk, 
which is the uppermost of the beds, abounds in flints, con- 
tains many fossils, rests on green-sand, and is almost always 
covered with a deposit of unrolled chalk-flints. The green 
sand is incumbent sometimes on the oolitic formation, or blue 
lias, sometimes on red marl, &c. and contains beds of chert, 
either unbroken or shattered. Among the numerous fossil- 
remains which it includes near Lyme, are singular vestiges of 
crustacea, an echinite belonging to the genus Echinonaus of 
Konig, and a non-descript, to which the author has given 
the name of Echinonaus lampas, from its resemblance in shape _ 
to an antique lamp. ‘The blue lias rises from beneath beds of 
the oolitic formation ; and its cliffs near Lyme afford a favor- 
able opportunity of examining its interesting fossils. Among 
the latter, are vestiges of the Jchthyosaurus of Konig, three 
species of which are distinguishable. * Some of the animals 
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of the genus Ichthyosaurus (says the author) must have been 
of an enormous size ; and I have in my possession a vertebra of 
one of them, which measures seven inches and three quarters in 
diameter, with various portions of the paddle, which, when en- 
tire, must have measured (including the humerus) at least two 
feet and a half in length.*” Mr. De la Beche likewise particu- 
larizes traces of the Plesiosaurus, and some curious defensive 
radii of fish, which are figured in the plates. He also makes 
mention of the Dapedium politum of Leach, a fish with rec- 
tangular scales; another of a more slender shape, and with 
rectangular scales only towards the head; pentacrinites ; fos- 
sil-wood, and ferns, &c. In the same neighbourhood, and in 
the same geological repository, are found many varieties of 
Ammonites, Nautilus striatus, Gryphea incurva, &c. 


‘ It will be seen by reference to the section, that this coast 
presents two striking examples of the almost sudden termination 
of strata, close to points where they attain a thickness which is 
very considerable. At its eastern extremity, the beds of the 
oolite formation, the thickness of which exceeds three hundred 
feet, and which at Down Cliff are mterposed between the lias and 
green sand, entirely vanish before they reach the cliff of Golden 
Cap; and the lias itself, which is from three to four hundred feet 
thick between Charmouth and Lyme, is, together with the oolite, 
totally wanting between the green sand and red marl at Axmouth 
Point.’ 


On the Bagshot Sand. By Henry Warburton, Esq. — 
After having defined the boundaries of the Bagshot sand, 
Mr. Warburton satisfactorily proves that it reposes on the 
London clay, and forms a regular stratum. In the course of 
his investigations, he has traced various fossil-shells to the 
stony concretions in the beds of sand belonging to the plastic 
clay, which extend through the low country between Windsor 
and Reading. 

Supplementary Remarks on Quartz Rock. By John Maccul- 
loch, M. D., &c.— As the purport of these observations is to 
give extension and corroboration to some of the facts stated in 
former communications, the series of papers should be perused 
in connection. — It appears that a farther examination of 
the west coast of Scotland has afforded more decisive proofs 
of the gradation of quartz-rock into undoubted gneiss, and 
of the alternations of these two rocks; while the west coast of 
Sutherland furnishes various examples of the alternations of 





¢ * Remains of the Ichthyosaurus are found in the lias, at 
Watchet, Somerset; at Bath; at the Old Passage, Gloucester- 
shire ; and at Whitby, in Yorkshire.’ 
quartz- 
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quartz-rock with red sand-stone, occurring both in single beds 
and in mountain-masses. ‘The localities of these alternations 
and gradations are specified in the paper. Loch Eribol af- 
fords a singular instance of considerable curvatures in the 
quartz-rock. ‘The latter is less frequently associated with 
gneiss in the northern parts of Aberdeenshire: but, where 
it comes in contact with the granite of those regions, the re- 
gularity of the stratification is disturbed; and, where the 
fractures are considerable, the parts are sometimes re-united 
by more minute fragments, and by crystalline quartz: so 
that, in many places, the mass forms a peculiar breccia or con- 
glomerate. ‘ In other cases, cavities remain in the intervals ; 
and their surfaces are then generally covered with minute 
drusy crystallizations of quartz.’ Many of these beds, also, 
losing the character of quartz, assume the aspect of differ- 
ent coloured cherts, while others resemble jasper, &c. — Dr. 
Macculloch closes these supplementary notices with a short 
description of a peculiar series of quartz, micaceous, chloritic, 
and hornblend schists. 

Additional Remarks on Glen Tilt. By the Same. — In this 
second communication, Dr. M. presents us with several supple- 
mentary statements in the form of detached memoranda; 
and some of them, which refer to different varieties of marble, 
may prove not unacceptable to the artist. — An example of 
the uncommon occurrence of hornblend in lime-stone is indi- 
cated in the grounds of Lude. ‘ The rock is of a pale dove- 
colour, and of a large grain; and is intermixed throughout 
with very minute particles of black hornblende, not exceeding 
in size a pin’s point. — Near the Feuder, in a hilly tract 
south of the Tilt, breccia is found connected with the quartz- 
rock, and composed of re-united fragments of that rock. — 
Hyaline quartz may be traced in veins in the micaceous schist 
of Glen Tilt; and it is remarkable on account of its singu- 
larity, the quartz of veins being usually opaque. — Titanite is 
found in the hills that bound the south side of the Glen. 


‘ It is there crystallized in prismatic forms, and imbedded in 
nodules of chlorite, which are associated with quartz veins, tra- 
versing micaceous schist; a situation exactly resembling that in 
which it is found at Killin. In many cases the crystals are frac- 
tured, or else geniculated ; for it is often by no means clear to 
which of the two causes the deviation in their rectilinear direc- 
tions is to be attributed. In one instance a specimen occurred in 
which a crowd of capillary crystals, as fine as the finest hair, tra- 
versed a vacant cavity in the quartz; and it is not unusual for the 
larger prisms to shoot through vacant spaces in the vein. I may 
add here, that I procured at Killin one specimen of a hollow 
crystal of this substance, the prism of more than an inch in 
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length, having a perforation in the direction of its axis. This is a 
circumstance of no very common occurrence in crystallization ; 
and I may, for that reason, remark, that I have also met with it in 
the tourmalin: the specimen in question being a mere tube, very 
thin, and with a large vacancy.’ 


Not fewer than eight modifications of tremolite are defined ; 
and the intimacy between that substance and sahlite is stated 
to be so great, that a probability arises of their passing into 
one another. — The existence of chalcedony in micaceous 
schist is noted as an unusual phenomenon. ‘ It does not 
occupy a vein, but occurs in slender rifts, in the stone; 
covering the surface with flattish botryoidal protuberances.’ — 
For the author’s ingenious annotations on the crystals of mica 
and chlorite, and other interesting passages, we must refer to 
the paper. 

On the Geology of the Coast of France, and of the inland 
Country adjoining ; from Fecamp, Departement de la Seine 
Inferieure, to St. Vaast, Departement de la Manche. By H. 
T. Dela Beche, Esq.—In this paper, the author first sketches, 
in a few sentences, the general physical aspect of this range of 
coast, and then proceeds to trace the outlines of its geology ; 
commencing with the upper rocks; and characterizing the 
chalk, green and iron sand, blue marl and mari-stone, oolite 
formation, lias, new red sand-stone, porphyritic conglomerate, 
coal measures, old red sand-stone, compact lime-stone, with 
slate, quartz-rock, argillaceous slate, grauwacké, and granite. 
We have enumerated these titles, because they are placed in 
the order of their natural position: but we cannot accompany 
their able expositor in all his details; and, even if we could 
make room for them, the analogy which obtains between the 
formations on both sides of the Channel would render a con- 
secutive report of them, in some measure, superfluous. We 
therefore confine our remarks to a few of the more striking 
particulars mentioned in the survey; and among these we 
should not omit the thickness of the flint-gravel which covers 
the chalky tract of country, for it amounts, in some places, to 
more than one hundred feet. — At the Vaches Noires is found, 
in green sand-stone, the remarkable fossil which Lamesa 
has designated Hallirhoa costata, which likewise occurs in the 
ereen sand-stone of Warminster, in Wiltshire. — The blue 
marl-for mation, which has been mistaken for lias, contains at 
Havre and near Cap la Hire a bed of oyster-shells. — In the 
oolite formation, which begins with beds corresponding to 
those of Portland, and terminates with the inferior oolite, is 
included a blue clay, or marl, similar to the Oxford clay ; 
about three hundred feet in thickness; and containing, 
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besides septarias, fossil-crocodiles, bones of the Plesiosaurus, 
a fossil-fish, an encrinite, various ammonites, &c. ~ The 
Caen freestone is analogous to that of Bath, but is not oolitic, 
though friable and soft when quarried. — * Some of the coal- 
beds are of tolerable thickness; they vary much in quality, 
and are not in general very good. ‘They rest upon argilla- 
ceous slate.’ — The granite has a general resemblance to that 
of Dartmoor, and like it contams crystals of felspar, which 
sometimes measure two inches in length. It is traversed by 
granite veins, remarkable for their flesh-colored felspar. — 
‘ At St. Laurent, on the coast of Calvados, there is a submarine 
forest upon lias-clay, where the remains of trees are very 
numerous *; and there are also traces of another on the 
Vaches Noires clay, between Benerville and Villers sur Mer. 
In neither of these instances can any subsidence be discovered 
or surmised.’ 

On resuming the parallelism of geological formations 
between the English and the French coasts, the author scouts 
the once popular notion of the two countries having been 
separated by some violent disruption. 


‘ It is much more reasonable,’ he says, ‘ to suppose that the 
bed of the English Channel was formed at the same time, and in 
the same manner, with those differences of level which are ob- 
servable every where on dry land. The depression that forms the 
bed of the English Channel its very trifling in proportion to its extent 
of surface ; and is very much exceeded in dzpth by the large con- 
tinental lakes. The greatest observed depth of water at the 
western extremity of the Channel, between the Land’s End and 
Ushant, is only seventy fathoms, the distance between the two 
places being about thirty leagues + ; whereas the Lake of Geneva 
is nearly double that depth between Lausanne and Evian, the 
distance between the two latter places being only about three 
leagues. The greatest depth of water in the narrowest part of 
the Channel, between Dover and Cap Blanc Nez, is thirty fathoms, 
the distance six leagues; and between Cap la Hogue and the Isle 
of Portland, a distance of about sixteen leagues, the depth of 
water is only forty-five fathoms, or two hundred and seventy feet.’ 


On a Fresh-water Formation in Hordwell Cliff; Hampshire ; 
and on the subjacent Beds, from Hordwell to Muddiford. By 
Tl’. Webster, Secretary to the Geological Society. — These 
few pages are to be regarded as supplementary to a memoir 
by the same gentleman, inserted in the second volume of the 





‘ * Its appearance much resembles that on the north coast of 
Somersetshire described by Mr. Horner. See Geological Trans- 
actions, vol. iii. pp. 380., &c.’ 

‘ + Leagues, thirty to a degree.’ 
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first series of these Transactions, (p.161.) and as corroborative 
of the identity there suggested between certain beds at Alum 
Bay in the Isle of Wight, and at Hordwell. Another visit 
to the districts in question, aided by favorable circumstances, 
has added to the evidence of this identity, grounded on the 
analogies of the extraneous fossils, the still more satisfactory 
testimony of the strata themselves. From the thickness of 
this fresh-water formation at Hordwell Cliff, there is reason 
to believe that it extends to a considerable distance in an in- 
land direction. 

On the Excavation of Vaileys by diluvian Action, as illus- 
trated by a Succession of Valleys which intersect the South Coast 
of Dorset and Devon. By the Rev. William Buckland, Pro- 
fessor of Geology, &c. at Oxford. — The illustrative portions 
of this paper will be best understood by a reference to the 
plates: -but we may remark that its general tone is suffi- 
ciently temperate, for the learned Professor does not exclude 
the agency of other catastrophes than that of a comparatively 
recent deluge. His observations are ingenious and judicious: 
but his hypothesis would require to be grounded on a wider 
basis of inductions. 

Additional Notices on the Fossil Genera Ichthyosaurus and 
Plesiosaurus. By the Rev. William D. Conybeare. — In con- 
sequence of having examined numerous specimens, and cor- 
responded with scientific friends on the structure of these 
extraordinary relics, Mr. Conybeare has furnished us with 
much circumstantial information, chiefly of an anatomical de- 
scription, in addition to his former more imperfect communi- 
cation. From the diversities observable in the dentition, 
four species of Ichthyosaurus have been already instituted ; 
the communis, platyodon, tenutrostris, and intermedius; all 
rather more allied to the crocodile than to the other lacerte, 
but presenting various analogies to both. Perfect specimens 
of the skeleton of Plesiosaurus are still wanting, but such 
parts as have been discovered are here described and de- 
lineated. 

On the Valley of the Sutluj River in the Himalaya Moun- 
tains. By H.'T. Colebrooke, Esq.— The lower valley of the 
Sutluj is easily accessible; the middle valley, comprizing 
Khanawer, was visited by Capt. Hodgson, in 1816; and it 
was explored by Lieut. A. Gerard and his brother, in the 
course of a geographical survey performed in 1818. Though 
not particularly conversant in geological researches, and la- 
boring under many discouragements, these gentlemen col- 
lected for Mr. Colebrooke such an assortment of specimens 
and communicated such remarks as suggested the materials 
of the present memoir. 

‘ At 
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¢ At the three highest pore visited by them, 16,921, 18,493, 
and 19,411 feet above the level of the sea, they picked up a 
number of different stones: but as the ascent was upwards of 
7000 feet in. each instance, and extremely fatiguing, not to men- 
tion excessive debility and severe head-ache experienced at those 
great elevations, it is not surprising that the attendants to whom 
the specimens| were handed often threw them away as fast as 
they were collected; and neither threats nor entreaties could 
revail with the people to carry more than a very few. 

‘ The three days employed in visiting those high peaks, as 
Lieut. Gerard observes in a letter to Dr. Wallich, were truly dis- 
astrous. Thermometers, barometers, perambulators, and theo- 
dolites were broken in pieces. The temperature was 22° below 
the freezing point of Fahrenheit at half-past four P. M., and they 
had near 8000 feet to descend, over the most frightful road, to 
reach their camp. The people threw away every specimen col- 
lected: the surveyors were themselves burdened with their 
instruments and journal, which they would not trust in other 
hands. Night overtook them, and they lost their road. Most of 
their servants passed the night at a great elevation without fire ; 
and next day few of them could move, owing to soreness of their 
feet. These circumstances, he goes on to say, will account for 


the few varieties of rock and the smallness of the pieces collected 
at different places.’ 


Notwithstanding the loss and confusion of many specimens, 
enough had been preserved and labelled to convey some 
notion of the outlines of the formations observed in the 
track. Hence it appears that the banks of the river, in the 
lower valley, are composed of a lime-stone which has the cha- 
racters of primitive; and gold-dust is found, in small quan- 
tities, in the sands of the river. At an elevation of 15,000 
feet above the sea, and the summit of the pass into the middle 
valley, the rocks are composed of mica-slate, gneiss, and 
granite, some of them containing garnets, and others tour- 
malin. A whitish granite prevails between Picari and Rispé ; 
and the same rock rises into pointed peaks, more than 20,000 
feet above the level of the sea. ‘ Overhanging the town of 
Marang is a mountain of clay-slate. Upon it, at an elevation 
of 12,000 feet, heath, juniper, and gooseberry-bushes were 
growing. The primitive ranges, variously modified, con- 
tinue beyond the confluence of the Li river and Sutluj: 
but, farther up the Li, were found slate, potters’ clay, marl, 
sand, stalactitical carbonate of lime, gypsum, &c. In the 
prosecution of their arduous survey, the travellers again 
encountered the primitive series of rocks, of various descrip~ 
tions, but not essentially differing from those which occur in 
other quarters of the world. 


‘ Though 
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‘ Though the topic,’ says Mr. C., ‘ be unconnected with the 
immediate object of this paper, I cannot quit Lieut. Gerard’s 
letters and memoranda without quoting from them the very sur- 
prizing circumstance, that seeds of a species of campanula were 
gathered by him at the elevation of 16,800 feet above the level 
of the sea; on a spot where the temperature was 27° of Fahren- 
heit’s thermometer at noon in the middle of October. The latitude 
was nearly 32° north. Shrubs were found by him in a vegetat- 
ing state still higher.’ 


On the Geology of the North-eastern Border of Bengal. By 
the Same. — For the specimens and observations which form 
the ground-work of this geological exposition, Mr. Colebrooke 
is principally indebted to the friendship of Mr. David Scott, 
commissioner at Cooch-Behar, in Bengal, who enjoyed 
various opportunities of visiting different spots of the district 
to which it refers; and who, though not particularly familiar 
with mineralogical pursuits, faithfully collected samples of 
various rocks, and recorded his remarks without prepossession 
or prejudice. ‘The indications of the primitive masses along 
the banks of the Brahm-putra, and of the secondary strata 
of the Caribari hills, &c. are accompanied by rough sketches 
of the more prominent mountain-chains and cliffs, with a 
particular enumeration of the members of their composition : 
but to cite details would only be to transcribe the paper, and, 
after all, to retrace the. geological features of many less 
distant regions. 

Description accompanying a Collection of Specimens made on 
a Journey from Delhi to Bombay. By James B. Fraser, Esq. 
— Owing to Mr. Fraser’s imperfect acquaintance with geo- 
logy, the loss of an entire parcel of specimens, and the in- 
attention of servants, the delineation of his route is less 
precise and copious than he himself could have desired: but 
still enough is clearly recorded to mark the great outlines of 
the rock-formations which he traversed ; and it is pleasing to 
contemplate the analogies which pervade the mineral kingdom 
from one extremity of our planet to another. We feel, too, 
the more confident in his statements, as far as they go, because 
he was attentive to collect specimens wherever he perceived 
any change in the characters of the rocks, and only from 
such portions of them as were not exposed to the disinte- 
grating influence of the weather; and because he was careful 
to observe the junctions of different rocks, wherever it was 
practicable. From Delhi to Jaypoor, the preponderating 
rock is quartz, more or less granular, frequently traversed by 


‘ veins of the same substance, though of a finer texture, and 


sometimes rising into dentated peaks, or lurking under plains 
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of sand or clay. Between Jaypoor aud Kishenguhur, the 
country assumes a clayey aspect: but, where the rocks are 
manifest, they consist of gneiss and granite, the latter a 
proaching to the graphic character, and apparently disposed 
in strata, dipping at a small angle to the horizon. The same 
rocks, surmounted with quartz, prevail round the fort of 
Farraghur, which is seated on a hill about 1200 feet in height. 
In this hill are-lead-mines of considerable richness, but, from 
want of demand for the produce, not very profitable. In 
the same neighbourhood is the Sambur salt lake, from which 
nearly the whole of upper India is supplied with salt. 

In proceeding towards Nagore, the hills were observed to 
deflect to the north-east; and the journey was performed over 
a plain occasionally diversified by trifling sand-hills, argil- 
laceous bottoms, or arid banks of hard clay and kunker. 
Nagore is seated, to all appearance, on red sand-stone; 
which, at the distance of fifty miles farther, rises into hills 
of very moderate elevation. Undulating tracts of country, 
of a somewhat similar geological description, succeed ; ‘until, 
about Paplee, the primitive ranges recommence, and shoot 
their peaks from 2000 to 2500 feet above the level of the 
plains of Marvaur. Below the last range of this series, 
occurs a compact lime-stone, forming the basis of a consider- 
able tract of country, and commencing the trap-formations 
of Malwa and the Deccan. Sections of this extensive 
basaltic territory are exhibited on the precipitous face of the 
Vindhya mountains. 

The secretaries of the Society have shewn, by their re- 
marks subjoined to this communication, that they fully ap- 
preciate the value of Mr. Fraser’s services; while they point 
also to several important and striking coincidences between 
some of the rock-formations in India and those in Great 
Britain, and other parts of the world. We may add that 
Mr. Fraser has introduced to our acquaintance a new and 
extensive field of quartz-rock; which, taken in connection 
with localities of the same description noted by Humboldt, 
Macculloch, and others, sufficiently prove that entire regions 
of that material are no longer to be regarded as geological 
rarities. 

In the Notices and Extracts from the Minute-Book of the 
Geological Society, we have, first, a Notice on Fossil Plants 


found at the Col de Balme, near Chamouny in Savoy. By 


Mr. De la Beche. — The Col de Balme, which is elevated 
7558 feet above the level of the sea, and which is composed 
of beds of clay-slate, lime-stone, and thin strata of sand-stone, 
is celebrated for the magnificent view which it commands of 
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the valley of Chamouny, &c.: but it is less known as a 
repository of those vegetable impressions which are com- 
monly called Coal-plants. Some of these, however, have 
been detected in the sand-stone, and in one instance on clay- 
slate. It is likewise deserving of notice that they are covered 
with very thin laminz of beautifully whi‘e talc. 

2. Notice accompanying Specimens of Lead Ore, found in 
Toad-stone, from near Matlock, Derbyshire. By Charles 
Stokes, Esq. — This notice has been inserted with a view to 
disprove the common but erroneous notion, that lead is not 
to be founa in the toad-stone. ‘The fact is that the veins are 
generally continued through that substance, though in that 
case they are not always so profitable as when they occur in 
the lime-stone. 

3. Notice respecting a Copper Mine at Cally in Kirkcud- 
brightshire. By John Taylor, Esq. — This mine, which was 
discovered by accident, occurs in a district of killas, which re- 
minds us of the Cornish repositories. It yields the yellow 
and coated varieties of ore, with some of the green carbonate ; 
and it promises to reward the trouble of working. 

4. Extract froma Letter from Mr. William Jack to H. T. 
Colebrooke, Esq. Sc., containing a Notice respecting the Rocks 
of the Islands of Penang and Singapore. — Penang is entirely 
composed of granite, which is occasionally syenitic; whereas 
Singapore is of secondary composition, and its predominant 
rock is red sand-stone, which changes occasionally to breccia. 
A neighbouring hill is composed of argillaceous iron-stone ; 
and the last two appear to be connected with the alluvial de- 
posits of tin, which would require to be carefully explored. 

5. Notice on a recent Deposit of compact Lime-stone. By 
Charles Stokes, Esq. — From a specimen of aggregated coral, 
supposed to be transmitted from the Mediterranean, Mr. 
Stokes has been led to infer that recent depositions of lime- 
stone among corals and shells take place in nature, and that 
one of this description seems to have enveloped the human 
skeleton which was found in Guadaloupe. 

6. Notice accompanying Specimens from the Neighbourhood of 
the Garé Village of Robagiri : extracted from a Letter from D. 
Scott, Esg. of Bengal. — This article refers to ridges of gneiss, 
lime-stone abounding in mammalites, and in some places con- 
taining the vertebree of fish, slate-clay, bituminous shale and 
wood, sand-stone, clay, &c. 

7. Notice on Fullers’ Earth found in Chalk, in Sussex. By 
F. Sargent, Esq. — Near the village of Bepton, two strata of 
this substance intersect the upper chalk-formation, at a little 


distance from the summit of the hill; while underneath, and 
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about the middle of the hill, is a stratum of chalk-marl, which 
also appears to contain fullers’ earth. 

8. Notice on the Black Oxide of Manganese of Warwickshire. 
By S. Parkes, Esq. — This manganese, which was discovered 
a few years ago near Atherstone and Nuneaton, has been 
found to contain more oxygen than the Cornish, Devonshire, 
or Scotish ores of the same substance. 

9. On the Gypsum of Monte Seano. Translated from a 
Letter from M. Scipio Breislak, Inspector of the Nitre Works 
at Milan.— This repository is chiefly remarkable for the 
great quantity of vegetable remains which it envelopes, but 
which are not readily traceable to distinct genera and species. 
‘ Professor Moretti discovered amongst these plants the 
leaves of the Salix caprzea, the Viscum album, and the Acer 
platanoides, — plants which grow at present in the neighbour- 
hood of the quarry.’ 

10. Notice on the Rocks of Attica. By Joseph Woods, Esq. 
— The basis of this interesting district appears to consist of 
primary rocks, and chiefly of mica-slate, with granular lime- 
stone, of several varieties. Some of the calcareous rocks 
perfectly resemble those of Gibraltar. 

11. Notice accompanying Specimens from the Bermuda 
Islands. By Captain Vetch. — These specimens, though only 
six in number, are considered as exemplifications of the struc- 
ture of the islands in question, which appear to have origin- 
ated from coral reefs. Five of the samples are particularly 
valuable, since they illustrate the gradations of a fragmented 
rock to lime-stone which may be regarded as nearly compact. 

12. Notice of some Fossil Shells from Langton-Green, near 
Tunbridge Wells. By Sir Alexander Chrichton. — These 
shells, which were taken from a sand-stone quarry, occur in 
oval nodules of iron-stone, included in the mass of sand- 
stone. ‘The casts and impressions of these small bivalves are 
innumerable. 

From this earnest of the New Series of their Transactions, 
we may confidently anticipate to the Geological Society an 
accession of reputation, and to the public a more active dif- 
fusion of useful and interesting information. 





Art. II. Travels in Ireland, in the Year 1822; exhibiting Brief 
Sketches of the Moral, Physical, and Political State of the 
Country: with Reflections on the'best Means of improving its 
Condition. By Thomas Reid, Surgeon in the Royal Navy. 
8vo. pp.375. 12s. Boards. Longman and Co. 1523. 


ys is not the first time that we have had the pleasure of 
meeting Mr. Reid; who is the author of two voyages to 
New South Wales and Van Dieman’s Land, which he per- 


formed 
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formed as surgeon to some convict-ships, and which we no- 
ticed in vol. xcviii. p. 447.: paying him a tribute to which he 
was justly intitled, for the great ability and professional kind- 
ness that were unceasingly exerted by him in behalf of the 
unhappy objects intrusted to his care. The present is neither 
a botanical nor a political tour: nor is it professional : nor did 
Mr. Reid want to see fine cities, fine houses, fine pictures, or 
fine libraries: but his chief object was to make himself ac- 


quainted with the actual situation of the peasant, the cotter, of 


the most miserable and degraded classes of society in the sister- 
kingdom. If we open the book at —_ we can shew our 
readers the nature of the information which they may expect. 
At page 254. we find this truly philanthropic traveller at 
Watertord, and thus journalizing : 


* Spent the remainder of the afternoon in looking at the town, 
and examining the habitations of the poor. I entered not less than 
sixty-three cabins, in not one of which, and they were not selected 
on account of their exterior attractions, was there any thing indi- 
cative of comfort. The floors of some of them are seven or eight 
inches below the level of the street; the fires were nearly extin- 

uished in a great many, and ventilation is remarkably defective in 
all. Parts of the roof have rotted in some places, and fallen in, 
and by this miserable means air is admitted to a few, but which, it 
would seem, the occupiers are anxious to exclude. Very few in- 
deed are provided with any thing that can properly be called fur- 
niture. No one surely can wonder that this city should never be 
entirely free from typhus. The clothing of the poor is, if possible, 
worse than their dwellings ; but I am inclined to think they are 
better fed than those in many other districts. In the slaughtering 
season, offal is plentiful, and from its cheapness comes occasionally 
within the reach of the poor.’ 


Wherever Mr. Reid goes, the first objects of his examin- 
ation are Prisons, Houses of Correction, Lunatic Asylums, 
Infirmaries, and, in short, establishments of any nature in 
which the sick, the insane, the guilty, or the unfortunate are 
congregated. 

The filth, rags, and wretchedness of the lower orders of the 
Irish are so great, that it may well be believed there is not a 
public establishment of any sort, not even a prison, in which 
the inmates are not better fed, clothed, lodged, cleansed, and 
attended during sickness than they would be if those inmates 
were at large! Is this a sound state of society? — where the 


idle, the refractory, and the very criminal should be better off 


in the world than those who are willing to earn an honest and 
industrious livelihood, but are unable to find employment ! 
Mr. Reid says that some prisons in Ireland are managed in a 
way that proves directly a premium on crime. ‘I have incon- 
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trovertible evidence that offences are often’ committed for the 
express purpose of getting into gaol, where the culprit is sure 
of shelter and food; it often surprized me that this expedient 
was not resorted to by hundreds whom I met in the streets and 
roads in a state approaching to nudity and starvation.’ — 
Every thing must be estimated by comparison; and perhaps 
it may be erroneously inferred from this statement that Irish 
prisons are conducted on the best of all possible plans, with 
every attention to a due proportion of labor, decency, good 
morals, religious instruction, and the general amelioration of 
character. We shall therefore give Mr. Reid’s account of 
some of them. 


‘ 6th June. In company with Drs. Harty and Gamble, I visited 
some of the prisons, of which I shall submit a brief sketch. It will 
seldom fall to any one’s lot to see a worse gaol than the Dublin 
Newgate, which is badly situated, badly constructed, and badly 
managed. In space, classification, inspection, education, and em- 
ployment, it is eminently deficient. The manners of its inmates, 
particularly the females, are distinguished by horrific ferocity. The 
most that can be said in its favour is, that it is kept as clean as 
circumstances will permit. 

‘ The City Marshalsea exhibits a crowded picture of human 
wretchedness, reflecting disgrace on the callous-hearted individuals 
who have the power, but want the humanity, to meliorate its con- 
dition. Dr. Harty says, ‘‘ The Sheriff’s prison is, in many respects, 
«a more filthy and noxious prison than either of the former ; it con- 
sists of twenty-five lodging apartments, each about twelve feet 
square, containing generally from three to ten inmates!!” I am 
unable to say which of these wretched prisons is the worst.’ 


The Smithfield Penitentiary at Dublin, and the New Bride- 


well, are much more creditably conducted. — Let us take 
another specimen : 


‘ Under the Sessions-house at Dungannon is a gaol, which may 
be said to be partly underground. This receptacle may boast of 
every inconvenience that can possibly attend the very worst con- 
structed prisons. So far is classification from being observed, there 
is no possibility of separating the male from the female prisoners. 
In the construction of the cells, light and ventilation appear to 
have been thought unnecessary. ‘These damp and wretched dun- 
geons are ten feet by eight, and are intended for the lodgment of 
six prisoners each ; but I am assured that seventeen persons have 
been crammed into one of them. 

‘ It would really appear that the propagation of crime was alone 
held in view by the constructors of this prison. The pernicious 
consequences of having men and women mingled indiscriminatel 
are too obvious to need illustration or argument, — the fact itself 
is argument. It will, perhaps, be with difficulty believed, that a 
prison exists in which there is no water-closet, nor any such con- 
venience ; here that want is disgustingly manifest.’ 


Rey. Jury, 1823. R The 
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The gaol at Armagh, though very deficient as to classifi- 
cation and inspection, is much better, and the males are 
separated from the females. It was here that one of the 
female prisoners shewed Mr. Reid a letter which she had 
just received from her husband, a convict on board the 
Mangles, lying at Cork, and about to proceed to New South 
Wales. It was signed Arthur M‘Cann; and in it he desired 
his wife ‘ to wait patiently till the end of her sentence, but, 
when she gets out, to be sure not to leave Armagh without 
committing a crime that will ensure her to be sent after him.” 

Though the prison at Antrim has been asserted to answer 
every purpose for which a gaol is intended, a few only of the 
females were spinning linen-yarn, and ail/ the males were 
doomed to idleness! In the day-room, measuring 20 feet 
by thirteen, thirty-six felons were crowded; and the passages 
to the dormitories are so constructed as to facilitate communi- 
cation among prisoners of different classes and sexes, After 
the example of our most amiable and excellent countrywoman, 
Mrs. Fry, a few ladies here perform the humane task of visit- 
ing and instructing the unfortunate females ; a similar duty is 
discharged towards the male prisoners by some gentlemen ; 
and a schoolmaster is provided, whose services are of the 
highest value. 


‘ The gaol at Downpatrick is almost as bad as it is possible for 
a building of that sort to be. The construction renders classi- 
fication, inspection, and employment utterly impracticable. Fe- 
males of all descriptions, tried and untried, imnocent and guilty, 
debtors and murderers, are all thrown together in one corrupting 
mass, and kept in a cell not near large enough. Sick or well, 
there they must remain both day and night. There were twenty- 
one thus confined when I saw it, one of whom had been sick four 
months: it would not have surprised me had they been all sick. 
Over this cell is a place where a school is kept; it contained 
several spinning-wheels, which is the only kind of industry in the 

rison. 

‘ The smell from some of the felons’ cells was intolerably of- 
fensive. The prison is insecure; and so wretchedly constructed, 
that although room is much wanting, there is one yard of which 
no use is made; it is covered with weeds and long grass. A 
school has also been established for the males; and this, as well as 
that for the females, has been productive of great good, notwith- 
standing the disadvantages that operated against them.’ 


At Drogheda gaol, the Infirmary consists of a single ward, 
in which both males and females must be treated together, if 
sick, atthe sametime. Some attempt at classification is made 
inthe prison at Kilkenny, but it is built in a narrow street in 


the middle of the city, and the floor 7s six feet below the level of 
the 
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the strect. Some time ago the Earl of Ormond and a few 
others attempted to introduce employment, and spinning- 
wheels and flax were gratuitously provided: but, when the 
grand jury were requested to allow a salary for a respect- 
able woman to teach and superintend the females, and for a 
schoolmaster to instruct the males, the spirit of economy 
induced them to. refuse it, and the measure was in consequence 
dropped ! — In the House of Correction at Kilkenny are four 
sleeping wards, filled with cradles, in each of which two or 
three persons usually sleep; and thus thirty or forty indivi- 
duals are every night crowded into one room. A prisoner, 
named Alexander M‘Mullin, was in the gaol at Lifford when 
Mr. Reid was there (July 26. 1822), who had been tried at 
the preceding assizes for a felonious attempt, and acquitted, but 
who was still kept in confinement; ‘ on what grounds neither 
the gaoler, the sheriff, nor the clerk of the crown could inform 
ine.’ (P. 212.) At Waterford, the pernicious practice exists 
of detaining felons upwards of a year after conviction; and, 
some years ago, convicts were detained until a batch of seven- 
teen were collected. The prison is very bad: the males are 
all kept in idleness, but the women occasionally employ them- 
selves in knitting and spinning. It cannot be said, however, 
that they are perfectly idle in the county-gaol, for Mr. Reid 
saw ‘ many of the prisoners gambling, and otherwise very 
improperly employed.’ (P. 252.) 

Bad as the gaols are, however, we find that crimes are 
perpetrated for the express purpose of obtaining in those 
receptacles an asylum from the piercing and agonizing 
wretchedness which exists abroad. ‘The number of beggars 
every where is prodigious, and their importunities are incessant. 


‘ The general: appearance of the poor, whether begging or 
working, is truly pitiable ; several people labouring in the fields 
without so. much covering as a shirt; a tattered garment fastened 
round the loins, and covering in shreds only about half the thigh, 
serves for all, Throughout the summer, work could not be ob- 
tained at any wages; and in order to eke out life, the poor were 
obliged to pawn and sell their rags of clothes; and now they are 
compelled to go naked. Heaven only knows what will become of 
them in the winter ! This wretchedness is no* confined to a single 
spot; its pressure is felt by thousands, though in some places less 
severely than in others. The very worst appeared between Clog- 
heen and Fermoy, the road by which the coach travelled through 
Ballyporeen and Killworth.’ 


The condition of a convict in New South Wales, says Mr. 


Reid, who has had the best possible means of Judging: ‘is 
ten thousand times more comfortable than that of a peasant in 
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Ireland — in fact there can be no comparison between them,’— 
In most of the prisons, we observe, an apartment is appropri- 
ated to lunatics: but surely this is most injudicious. A com- 
mon receptacle for criminals and lunatics | what can be more 
preposterous? In a room at Tralee gaol, Mr. R. saw four 
lunatics chained to the wall. ‘They were deemed too furious to 
be taken out for the purpose of exercising either mind or 
body, and nothing like employment had been tried. This 
statement presents a striking contrast with the admirable and 
kind management of the lunatics belonging to the asylum at 
Lifford, placed under the superintendence of the Reverend 
Mr. Graham, local inspector of the prison; and yet what a 
place it is! ¢ I shall always think on it with horror,’ says Mr. 
Reid ; ‘ from its situation, being partly under ground, it is dark, 
damp, and unhealthy, aad every way wretched. ‘Though not 
unaccustomed to scenes of misery, the objects I beheld here 
were quite appalling: the stench that issued from some of the 
dungeon-cells, the walls of which are so prodigiously thick as 
to give a notion that the place was originally made bomb- 
proof, was so loathsome that, to use a vulgar but expressive 
phrase, “ it would knock a horse down.” On procuring a 
light, Mr. Reid found that the cells had been recently white- 
washed, and were as clean as the monstrous structure of the 
apartments would allow: but the want of light and of ventil- 
ation is most grievous. Mr. Graham, however, was approach- 
ed by the wretched inmates as a kind and indulgent father, 
and his treatment of them appeared well calculated to inspire 
such a sentiment: for, since he has had charge of the institu- 
tion, a greater number of persons have been restored to sanity 
than in any other of similar extent, notwithstanding the bad 
structure of the building. Were they caged up here as in 
many other places, the impure state of the air and the dark- 
ness of their cells must have fixed and aggravated the malady : 
but, under the superintendence of Mr. Graham, the patients 
are kept in employment where it can be done with safety. He 
had thirteen working in the fields, and eight others amusing 
themselves in different ways, when Mr. Reid was there; and 
their affections are so effectually secured, that very few of 
them ever think of running away. ‘The number of patients 
is thirty-three. Corporeal punishment is unknown. ‘The 
dietary of different places of confinement varies, like the dis- 
cipline: but itis sometimes regulated according to price, with- 
out reference to quantity! ‘ The prisoners’ appetites are 
expected to act like barometers, and keep pace with the rise 


and fall of the markets.’ (P. 299.) : 
| Mr. Reid 
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Mr. Reid found the same difficulty which has always been 
experienced in Ireland, namely, of ascertaining the amount of 
its population. ‘There appears to exist among the peasantry 
an unconquerable aversion to tell the number of which their 
families consist, and in nine cases out of ten they represent 
it under the truth. Cabin-population swarms. Mr. R. says: 


‘ Walked through some of the lanes, in the vicinity of Cork, 
between six and seven o’clock, and visited several cabins after the 
families had risen. 1 was desirous of knowing how many persons 
had taken refuge in those places for the night, but I found the 
people very unwilling to gratify my curiosity, and in suffering their 
fears to be overcome, they intimated their expectation of “a 
treat” for their civility. The following table exhibits a concise 


view of the result of my inquiries, in eleven houses, on this 
occasion. 





























Number | Number| Persons Present- Persons Absent. Total 
of of —} in each 
Houses. | Families.| Males. | Females.| Males. | Females.| House. 
l Q | & 8 2 15 
2 3 | 10 7 3 l Zi 4 
$ 1 3 ] 4. 
4: 4. 12 15 2 ] 30 
5 4. 1] 12 ] 2 26 
6 3 9 6 3 18 
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8 4. 13 11 ] 25 
9 | 1] 2 4 | | 6 
10 ss 7 7 3 2 19 
1] | 5 8 12 5 2 | 27 
Total | 32 | 85 | 91 19 9 | 204: 
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‘ If the statement of the persons from whom the foregoing in- 
formation was obtained may be credited, those cabins average a 
population of eighteen and a half to each; and even if they de- 
ceived me as to the persons belonging to them who were then ab- 
sent, still those whom I myself numbered give an ‘average of 


sixteen to each house: it should be remarked also, that all these 
persons were Catholics.’ 


At Limerick, the author went into several houses, and found 
the population greatly beyond any thing he had imagined : 
three families often occupying one room, and upwards of forty 
crowding one house. He numbered thirty-one in a house 
between two and three o’clock in the afternoon, and there was 
a room containing two more families to which he was not 
admitted, He has given a table of the total and comparative 
population in Ireland up to the end of the year 1822: pre- 
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senting at a view the number of square miles in each county; 
the number of houses in a square mile; the number of souls 
to a house; ditto to a square mile; the total number of 
houses, and of persons ; the proportion of Catholics to others ; 
the total number of Catholics; and the total number of those 
who profess other religions. We should have copied this 
table, which wac executed with great labor, principally by 
some relatives and friends of Mr. R., but he very frankly 
tells us that, notwithstanding all the attention that was given 
to the subject, he fears the statement is far from correct, and 
feels assured that the population is stated much below what it 
really is. According to this table, the total number of per- 
sons is 7,855,606: the number of Catholics is 6,871,919; 
and those professing other religions, 983,687. In many 
places, the proportion of Catholics to Protestants is 40, 60, 80, 
and in some places 95 to 1. 

Some observations on the avarice of landlords, on the gene- 
ral character of the magistracy, on absenteeship, tythes, poli- 
tical disability, and the want of employment and education 
among the poor, conclude a volume which is highly honorable 
to the author, and which will be read with a painful degree of 
interest : — may it likewise be read with a profitable degree of 


interest, by the friends of humanity on both sides of the 
Channel ! 





Art. III. Views of Ireland, Moral, Political, and Religious. By 
John O’Driscol, Esq. 2 Vols. 8vo. Boards. Longman and 
Co. 1823. ; 

Ww HEN we say that this is a very different work, in its cast and 

character, from the volume of Mr. Reid which we have just 
reported, we do not mean to depreciate its merits or derogate 
from its utility. Mr. R. had almost one exclusive object at heart; 
viz. to make himself acquainted, by personal inspection, with 
the actual situation of the lowest and most miserable outcasts, 
the felon, the lunatic, the beggar, — and perhaps neither last 
nor least in wretchedness, the half-starved and half-sheltered 
tenant of the cabin. What he saw, that he describes in 
plain unornamented language, making on this very account 
the most forcible appeal to the feelings of his readers. Mr. 

O’Driscol’s ‘ Views’ are incomparably more picturesque and 

high-colored: for he indulges in the glaring and gaudy elo- 

quence, the unrestrained imagery, and the luxuriant declam- 
ation, which are somewhat characteristic of his country. No 
attempt is made to subdue the ardor of his feelings or the 
force of his imagination, but both are displayed in a corre- 
sponding 
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sponding vehemence of diction. Every man has indeed a 
right to tell his own story in his own way, and without mo- 
lestation. The garden of nature would be an insipid object, 
but for the ever-changing hues with which it is variegated, 
and the countless odors which it exhales; and equally in- 
sipid would be the garden of literature, if all the laborers 
were doomed to cultivate one cominon style, however chaste 
and pure. | 

Mr. O’Driscol is a hearty good Irishman, who loves his 
country, and fervently prays for her civil and religious free- 
dom, her commercial prosperity, and domestic concord. In 
examining the present evils of her situation, he does not 
forget the remedy ; and to two, among the many which he 
discusses, we hope that we may at length congratulate him 
on the application of some emolient medicines; we mean 
Tythes, and the inequalities of custom-house duties. The 
necessity for some commutation of tythes is now recognized 
by government, and a bill has been prepared to carry this 
wholesome measure into effect. ‘The Protestant clergy of 
Ireland will not be the last to benefit from its operation : 
there isa harsh and rugged line which separates the people of 
that country from the church; and we sincerely rejoice at any 
attempt to render it less forbidding and more passable. When 
the terms of the Union were discussed, the people of Ireland 
were told that the county of Cork would be in the same 
situation as the county of Kent or Suffolk, so complete was 
to be the union of the two kingdoms: but the trader who 
ships his wares at Cork for Bristol, and the gentleman who 
goes from one town to another, will find to his cost and 
annoyance that this unity is no more than a name; and he 
will be able to discern, says Mr. O’Driscol, no distinction in 
the formalities that he has to encounter, whether he comes from 
Cork or Dublin, or from Brest or Bourdeaux. We were 
glad to observe, lately, that Mr. Huskisson expressed an 
anxiety that all restrictive duties on commerce should be 
removed as far as possible, and announced an intention * that 
all regulations between the trade of this country and Ireland 
should be placed upon the same footing as the trade between 
any two ports of England.” All this, however, excellent as 
it is, will not do alone: nothing will give harmony and 
prosperity to Ireland, and make her a sound, integral part 
of the empire, but complete emancipation from civil dis- 
abilities. 

It must be acknowleged that Mr. O’Driscol is a discursive 
writer. A dissertation on the Potatoe and on Population was 
very natural: but we are likewise indulged. with a theological 
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lecture about Socinianism and Presbyterianism, and a politico- 

economical lecture about ‘ Mr. Owen’s plan;’ from none of 

which can we profess to have derived much instruction. 
Ireland has but one manufacture of any importance: 


‘ In the southern division of the island, manufactures have never 
taken root, though many attempts have been made to plant them 
there. They have, in almost every case, withered and died. Not only 
was this the fate of every new manufacture which was introduced ; 
but even the old ones which were brought in by the English set- 
tlers, and for a period flourished in some of the chief towns, were 
at length affected by the blight which seems to pervade this re- 
gion. Many have perished in the course of the last twenty years, 
and but very few still maintain an anxious and struggling existence. 
During all this period, the linen-manufacture of the North has been 
constantly extending and improving, and it is now vigorous and 
flourishing. It must be useful to enquire into the secret sources of 
these opposite results. 

‘ The springs of much that fertilizes or desolates the world, lie 
deep and distant from the positions we would assign them. It is 
obvious, however, that the Union destroyed all the weak and 
feeble manufactures of the country; all those which required 
the shelter of the watls of Parliament, and the constant superin- 
tendence of aclose and anxious concern. The Union stripped 
them of all this, and exposed them suddenly to the visitation of a 
rude and withering competition with the manufactures of England ; 
or to what was quite as bad, a competition impending and in view. 
The Union also, by increasing the number of absentees, withdrew 
the consumer, and left the fruit of industry to rot upon the ground. 

‘ We know it has been said, it were better these sickly manu- 
factures should perish. The political economist will lead us to 
purchase where we can, best and cheapest; and the British poli- 
tician will advise that the people apply themselves to agriculture, 
that Ireland may be ready to furnish the materials of war, and to 
supply the current of life as it wastes itself in the great cities of 
the empire, while England is engaged in the accumulation of 
wealth, and the pursuits of industry. This is specious in theory, 
but it will be found dangerous in practice. 

‘ The destruction of the small manufactures of the South has 
greatly diminished the comforts and resources of the people. They 
were left to rest upon agriculture alone, and this solitary staff has 
broken under them; and this immense and fierce population have 
sunk into an abyss of poverty where they are at once objects of pity 
in their struggles, and of deep and serious apprehension. Those who 
would consign this numerous people to ignorance and agriculture, 
should weigh well the consequences. ‘Trade softens and civilizes 
the people, lays up store for the evil day, and js full of resources. 
The peasant who can neither understand nor:reason upon the 
causes of his sufferings, has no resource but the pike. 

‘ We have heard it said, that manufactures do not thrive under 
the shade of the Papal crosier; and we think that there is, gene- 
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rally, some truth in this observation. Casting a rapid glance over 
the various countries of Europe, we must perceive, that manufac- 
turing industry has its fullest and freest current in Protestant lands ; 
—and again, in these lands, this current is observed to be the 
richest and most abundant in the regions of dissent. We account 
for this upon the principle that all religious establishments, in a 
greater or less degree, fetter the spirit of mankind. 

‘ The machinery of an establishment seems to have the effect of 
some cumbrous interposition between God and his creature; 
which, when removed, the latter acquires from his near approach 
to the throne of light and the fountain of inspiration a boldness 
and decision of mind, and freedom of thought, and activity of 
habit, which, spreading from the centre of the soul, and radiating 
from the ‘ horns of his face,” overflows upon all the concerns of 
life; and, while he shakes off the trammels of human authority, 
raises his character, improves his condition, — sheds around him 
the light of free enquiry, the strength of an emancipated intellect, 
and the industry of one accountable for his talents.’ 


Although we have not selected the above passage as a 
verification of our remarks on Mr. O’Driscol’s style, it 
affords a sufficient evidence of his partiality for metaphor. In 
another place, speaking of the established church of Ireland, 
he says; * Nothing can be endured in this age which is not 
supported by public opinion; still less that can continue to 
exist which shocks and wounds it. The established church 
of Ireland must clothe its bare bones with the flesh of the 
people; or though it wore the crown of England upon its 
head, and wielded the sword of the Russian autocrat, the 
day is at hand when rottenness and dissolution will claim it 
as their own, and lay it, without a struggle, in the grave.’ 

From a note in the second volume, we learn that the author 
published also a pamphlet which we noticed with much ap- 
probation, intitled “ Thoughts and Suggestions on the Edu- 
ration of the Peasantry of Ireland.” See M.R. vol. xcvi. 
p. 220. 
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ArT. IV. Matins and Vespers : with Hymns and occasional De- 
votional Pieces. By John Bowring. 12mo. 6s. Boards. 
Whittakers. 1822. 


‘ ACRED poetry requires at once such high feelings and such 
'” peculiar talents, that the barrenness of our literature in this 
respect is by no means surprizing. With the exception of 
the holy muse of Milton, few of our more celebrated poets 
have found their piety warm enough to elicit a devotional 
strain from their lyres. Dryden’s religious feelings were at 
best of an equivocal character. Pope was a peaceable Ca- 
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tholic, more attached to the enjoyment of things present than 
to the contemplation of future hopes ; and, though his juve- 
nile hymn to the Deity is a fine specimen of religious poetry, 
in his subsequent compositions his piety is of a very sober 
cast. Thomson has afforded a few successful examples of 
this style of writing; and in Cowper, when his poetry is 
untinctured with his morbid melancholy, we have many pas- 
sages full of the deepest devotional feeling. 

In our own day, we possess several poets who have 
attempted to strike the sacred harp. Lord Byron and Mr. 
Moore, whom the church would certainly not have selected 
for her laureates, have presented us with Hebrew Melodies, 
and Sacred Songs: but the muse of Zion refuses to be wooed 
by worshippers who have dedicated so large a portion of their 
affections to her lighter sisters. Mr. Montgomery, whose 
taste and talents we have always respected, has done much 
towards increasing our store of devotional song, but the 
occasional peculiarity of his sentiments has rendered his poetry 
less valuable. Some of the lyrical pieces dispersed through 
Mr. Milman’s Sacred Dramas are stately and splendid; and, 
lastly, though first in time and not least in our estimation, we 
would mention the Hymns that are to be found among the 
miscellaneous poetry of Mrs. Barbauld, from which we could 
select one or two most excellent specimens of this species of 
composition. 

It is, indeed, an exceedingly difficult task, in writing sacred 
poetry, to preserve the true tone of feeling which befits such 
a subject; to avoid on the one hand the common-places of 
sentiment and expression, and on the other the exaggerated 
and rapturous style of the religious enthusiast. ‘The tame 
prosaic dulness of Sternhold and Hopkins, and the ungovern- 
able wildness of the Moravian hymns, are the Scylla and 
Charybdis of devotional poetry. ‘l'o possess dignity tempered 
with humility, and deep sensibility mingled with strong good 
sense, is not the lot of every man who has fair pretensions to 
the fame of a poet; yet these, and more than these, are essen- 
tial qualifications for him who would touch the sacred lyre. 

The volume before us is the production of a gentleman 
distinguished for his varied acquirements, and for the perse- 
cutions which he has endured from one of the chartered des- 
potisms of Europe: but in these productions an essential 
quality is wanting; viz. dignity. The tone of the sentiments 
throughout is pure and excellent, and the language is elegant 
and often poetical: but we could have wished for the oc- 
casional display of a higher or somewhat severer spirit. The 
sublime and lofty language of Milton has so formed and fixed 
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our taste, that on themes like these we require a greater weight 
and magniloquence of diction than Mr. Bowring’s * Matins and 
Vespers’ exhibit. On the same ground, we would object to 
the use of metres which have been almost exclusively applied 
to light and gay subjects, and which are by no means accord- 
ant with the solemnity of sacred compositions. We are 
aware that our ancestors are said to have adapted their 
psalms to blythe and lively tunes, yet we scarcely think that 
the following stanza can be defended on such authority : 


¢ Why should dreams so dark and dreary 

Fill my thought ? 
Is there nought, 

Nought to soothe and bless the weary ? 

Night may wrap the arch of heaven — 
Soon a ray, 
Bright with day, 

Cheers the morn and gilds the even.’ 


With these drawbacks on our commendation, we have 
great pleasure in noticing the present little selection ; which 
is as creditable to the talents and feelings of the author, as 
it must be pleasing to the reader. A few of the pieces are 
translations, and in others the thoughts have been freely 
borrowed from various writers; an acknowlegement that 1s 
candidly made by Mr. B. in his preface. The ensuing hymn, 
though somewhat florid in the style, may be considered as a 
fair specimen of the rest of the work: 


‘ Tuesday Morning. 


‘ Almighty One! I bend in dust before Thee, 

Even so veil’d cherubs bend ; — 

In calm and still devotion I adore Thee, 
All-wise, all-present friend ! 

Thou to the earth its emerald robes hast given, 
Or curtained it in snow ; 

And the bright sun, and the soft moon in heaven, 
Before Thy presence bow. 


‘ Thou in Thy wisdom spread’st the map of nature, 

That map so fair and bright: 

Rearea’st the arch of heaven — on every creature 
Pouring its streams of light. 

Thou feed’st with dew the early spring-rose glowing, 
Quickenest the teeming sea ; 

Thine is the storm thro’ the dark forest blowing, 
Thine, heaven’s soft harmony. 


‘ Thine is the beam on ocean’s bosom glancing, 
Thine is the thunder-cloud, 
Thine are the lamps that light our steps, advancing 
To the tomb’s solitude. 
Thou 
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Thou speakest —and all nature’s pregnant bosom 
Heaves with Thy mighty breath ; 

Thou frownest — man, even like a frost- -nipp’d blossom, 
Drops in the lap of death. 


‘ A thousand worlds which roll around us brightly, 

Thee in their orbits bless ! 

Ten thousand suns which shine above us nightly, 
Proclaim Thy righteousness. 

Thou didst create the world — ’twas Thy proud mandate, 
That woke it into day ; 

And the same power that measur’d, weigh’d, and spann’d it, 
Shall bid that world decay. 


¢ Thou Power sublime !_ whose throne is firmly seated 

On stars and glowing suns ; 

O could I praise Thee — could my soul elated 
Waft Thee seraphic tones, 

Had I the lyres of angels — could I bring Thee 
An offering worthy Thee, 

In what bright notes of glory would I sing Thee, 
Blest notes of ecstasy ! 


« Here is my song, a voice of mortal weakness 

Just breathing from my breast ; 

A mingled song, of worthlessness, and meekness, 
And feeble hope, at best. 

In heaven that voice, up to Thy throne ascending, 
Should speak as angels speak, 

And joy, and confidence, and glory blending, 
Thy seat of light should seek. 


‘ Eternity! Eternity !— how solemn, 

How terrible the sound ! 

Here, leaning on Thy promises —a column 
Of strength — may I be found. 

O let my heart be ever “Thine, while beating, 
As when ’t will cease to beat ; 

Be Thou my portion — till that awful meeting, 
When I my God shall greet.’ 


We conclude our notice of this pleasing little volume with 
some stanzas on the ‘ Blessings of Instruction.’ 


‘ The heart has tendrils like the vine, 
Which round another’s bosom twine, 
Outspringing from the living tree 
Of deeply planted sympathy ; 
Whose flowers are hope, its fruits are bliss, 
Beneficence its harvest is. 


‘ There are some bosoms dark and drear, 
Which an unwatered desert are ; 
Yet there a curious eye may trace 
Some smiling spot, some verdant place, 
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Where little flowers, the weeds between, 
Spend their soft fragrance all unseen. 


‘ Despise them not — for wisdom’s toil 
Has ne’er disturbed that stubborn soil: 
Yet care and culture might have brought 
The ore of truth from mines of thought; 
And fancy’s fairest flowers had bloom’d 
Where truth and fancy lie entomb’d. 


¢ Insult him not, — his blackest crime 
May in his Maker’s eye sublime, 
In spite of all thy pride, be less 
Than even thy daily waywardness ; 
Than many a sin and many a stain 
Forgotten — and impressed again. 


‘ There is in every human heart 
Some not completely barren part, 
Where seeds of truth and love might grow, 
And flowers of generous virtue blow : 
To plant, to watch, to water there, 
This be our duty, be our care ! 


‘ And sweet it is the growth to trace, 
Of worth, of intellect, of grace, 
In bosoms where our labours first 
Bid the young seed of spring-time burst, 
And lead it on from hour to hour, 
To ripen into perfect flower. 


‘ Hast thou e’er seen a garden clad 
In all the robes that Eden had — 
Or vale o’erspread with streams and trees, 
A paradise of mysteries — 
Plains with green hills adorning them, 
Like jewels in a diadem ? 


‘ These gardens, vales, and plains, and hills, 
Which beauty gilds and music fills, 
Were once but deserts. Culture’s hand 
Has scattered verdure o’er the land, 
And smiles and fragrance rule serene, 
Where barren wilds usurped the scene. 


‘ And such is Man. A soil which breeds 
Or sweetest flowers or vilest weeds ; 
Flowers lovely as the morning’s light, 
Weeds deadly as the aconite ; 

Just as his heart is trained to bear 
The poisonous weed, or flow’ret fair.’ 


We took notice of Mr. Bowring’s acceptable gift of trans- 
lations from the Russian poets, in our Number for October, 
1821, p.127. (vol. xcvi.); anda second volume of that novelty 


has been recently advertized. 
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Art. V. 4 Second Series of Curiosities of Literature: consisting 
of Researches it Literary, Biographical, and Political History ; 
of Critical and Pwasophical Inquiries ; and of Secret History. 
By I. D'Israeli. 3 Vols, 8vo. 1/. 16s. Boards. Murray, 1823. 


"| HouGH the particular department of literature, in which 
Mr. D’Israeli has been principally occupied, prevents him 
from being a very original writer, he is still both a very amus- 
ing and a very productive compiler, — if he will allow of that 
designation. He makes frequent calls and re-calls on our 
attention; and, for the variety and recondite character of his 
materials, he may be compared with an artist in mosaic, who, 
with fragments of foreign and many-colored stones, executes 
regular designs, and principally delights to exhibit the 
domestic occupations of the muses. It is not their crowns of 
laurel, their lofty station on Parnassus, or their glorious bril- 
liancy in Hyperion’s radiance, that he aspires to represent, 
but their terrestrial mode of life; telling us in what apart- 
ments they sleep, with whom they gossip, how they pass their 
time, and what is their food. All this is pleasant enough; 
yet sometimes, perhaps, we have too much about too little, 

We can particularize only the more remarkable of these 
New Curiosities of Literature* ; for the list is very compre- 
hensive, and the bare enumeration of the topics in contempla- 
tion would form a long catalogue. — First occur Observations 
on Bayle ; who is well characterized as the founder of verna- 
cular reasoning in modern Europe, and as having compiled in 
his Critical Dictionary an arsenal of dialectic resources, which 
still continues to arm living controversialists. Mr. D’Israeli 
seems not aware, however, or not of opinion, that Bayle wrote 
the history of the Sevarambians ; a sort of republican novel, 
which Mandeville translated into English, and which surpasses 
the Sethos of Terrasson, or the Gaudentio di Lucca of Peer- 
ington. — A new edition is announced of Des Maiseaux’s 
translation; but it would have been better to take the advice 
of Gibbon, and to reprint his beauties compressed into a 
single folio. 

A paper on Quotation justly warns a young writer against 
quoting at second-hand: since it is very common to find a 
passage cited, which, instead of proving, disproves the point 
for which it is adduced. This paper might have been much 
enlivened by adducing instances of happy quotation. 

In a dissertation on the Origin of Dante’s Inferno, the 
author ascribes the idea of that poem to a French work thus 
epitomized : 





* For the former Series of this miscellany, see Rev. vols. vii. xii. 
xvi. lvi. N.S. 
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¢ «The Vision of Charles the Bald, of the places of punish- 
ment, and the happiness of the just, * 

« « J, Charles, by the gratuitous gift of God, King of the Ger- 
mans, Roman patrician, and likewise Emperor of the Franks ; 

‘ « On the holy night of Sunday, having performed the divine 
offices of matins, returning to my bed to sleep, a voice most ter- 
rible came to my ear; ‘ Charles! thy spirit shall now issue from 
thy body ; thou shalt go and behold the judgments of God; they 
shall serve thee only as presages, and thy spirit shall again return 
shortly afterwards.’ Instantly was my spirit wrapt, and he who 
bore me away was a being of the most splendid whiteness. He 
put into my hand a ball of thread, which shed about a blaze of 
light, such as the comet darts when it is apparent. He divided it, 
and said to me, ‘ Take thou this thread, and bind it strongly on 
the thumb of thy right hand, and by this I will lead thee through 
the infernal labyrinths of punishments,’ 

« «¢ Then going before me with velocity, but always unwinding 
this luminous thread, he conducted me into deep valleys filled with 
fires and wells inflamed, blazing with all sorts of unctuous matter. 
There I observed the prelates who had served my father and m 
ancestors. Although I trembled, I still, however, inquired of them 
to learn the cause of their torments. ‘They answered, ‘ We are 
the bishops of your father and your ancestors ; instead of uniting 
them and their people in peace and concord, we sowed among 
them discord, and were the incentors of evil: for this are we burn- 
ing in these Tartarean punishments; we and other men-slayers and 
devourers of rapine. Here also shall come your bishops, and that 
crowd of satellites who surround you, and who imitate the evil we 
have done.’ 

‘ « And while I listened to them tremblingly, I beheld the 
blackest demons flying with hooks of burning iron, who would 
have caught that ball of thread which I held in my hand, and have 
drawn it towards them, but it darted such a reverberating light, 
that they could not lay hold of the thread. These demons, when 
at my back, hustled to precipitate me into those sulphureous pits ; 
but my conductor, who carried the ball, wound about my shoulder 
a double thread, drawing me to him with such force, that we as- 
cended high mountains of flame, from whence issued lakes and 
burning streams, melting all kinds of metals. There I found the 
souls of lords who had served my father and my brothers; some 
plunged in up to the hair of their heads, others to their chins, 
others with half their bodies immersed. These yelling, cried to 
me, ‘ It is for inflaming discontents with your father, and your 
brothers, and yourself, to make war and spread murder and rapine, 
eager for earthly spoils, that we now suffer these torments in these 
rivers of boiling metal.’ While I was timidly bending over their 
sufferings, I heard at my back the clamour of voices, Potentes po- 
tenter tormenta patiuntur! ‘* The powerful suffer torments power- 
fully ;’ and I looked up, and beheld on the shores boiling streams 





‘ * In MSS. Bib. Reg. inter lat. No. 2447., p. 134.’ 
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and ardent furnaces, blazing with pitch and sulphur, full of great 
dragons, large scorpions, mae serpents of a strange species ; where 
also I saw some of my ancestors, princes, and my brothers also, 
who said to me, ‘ Alas, Charles! behold our heavy punishment 
for evil, and for proud malignant counsels, which in our realms 
and in thine we yielded to from the lust of dominion.’ As I was 
grieving with their groans, dragons hurried on, who sought to de- 
vour me with throats opened, belching flame and sulphur. But 
my leader trebled the thread over me, at whose resplendent light 
these were overcome. Leading me then securely, we descended 
into a great valley, which on one side was darkly tenebrous, yet 
lighted by ardent furnaces, while the amenity of the other was so 
pleasant and splendid that I cannot describe it. I turned, how- 
ever, to the obscure and flaming side; I beheld some kings of my 
race, agonised in great and strange punishments, and I thought 
how in an instant the huge black giants who in turmoil were work- 
ing to set this whole valley into flames, would have hurled me into 
these gulfs ; I still trembled, when the luminous thread cheered my 
eyes, and on the other side of the valley a light for a little while 
whitened, gradually breaking: I observed two fountains; one, 
whose waters had extreme heat, the other more temperate and 
clear; and two large vessels filled with these waters. The lu- 
minous thread rested on one of the fervid waters, where I saw my 
father Louis covered to his thighs, and though labouring in the 
anguish of bodily pain, he spoke to me. ‘ My son Charles, fear 
nothing! I know that thy spirit shall return unto thy body ; and 
God has permitted thee to come here that thou mayest witness, 
because of the sins I have committed, the punishments I endure. 
One day I am placed in the boiling bath of this large vessel, and 
on another changed into that of more tempered waters: this [ owe 
to the prayers of Saint Peter, Saint Denis, Saint Remy, who are 
the patrons of our royal house; but if by prayers and masses, 
offerings and alms, psalmody and vigils, my faithful bishops, and 
abbots, and even all the ecclesiastical order, assist me, it will not 
be long before I am delivered from these boiling waters. Look on 
your left!’ I looked, and beheld two tuns of boiling waters. 
‘ These are prepared for thee,’ he said, ‘ if thou wilt not be thy 
own corrector, and do penance for thy crimes!’ Then I began to 
sink with horror; but my guide perceiving the panic of my spirit, 
said to me, ‘ Follow me to the right of the valley bright in the 
glorious light of Paradise.’ I had not long proceeded, when, amidst 
the most illustrious kings, 1 beheld my uncle Lotharius seated 
on a topaz, of marvellous magnitude, crowned with a most precious 
diadem; and beside him was his son Louis, like him crowned, and 
seeing me, he spake with a blandishment of air, and a sweetness 
of voice, *‘ Charles, my successor, now the third in the Roman 
empire, approach ! I know that thou hast come to view these places 
of punishment, where thy father and my brother groan to his 
destined hour; but still to end by the intercession of the three 
saints, the patrons of the kings and the people of France. Know 
that it will not be long ere thou shalt be dethroned, and shortly 
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after thou shalt die!’ Then Louis turning towards me: ‘ Thy Ro- 
man empire shall pass into the hands of Louis, the’ son of my 
daughter ; give him the sovereign authority, and trust to his hands 
that ball of thread thou holdest.’ Directly I loosened it from the 
finger of my right hand to give the empire to his son. This in- 
vested him with empire, and he became brilliant with all light ; 
and at the same instant, admirable to see, my spirit, greatly 
wearied and broken, returned gliding into my body. Hence let 
all know, whatever happen, that Louis the Young possesses the Ro- 
man empire destined by God. And so the Lord will perform when 
he shall call me away to another life, who reigneth over the living 
and the dead, and whose kingdom endureth for ever and for aye.” ’ 


We incline more to the opinion that Dante only described 
in verse certain mysteries, or miracle-plays, which it was cus- 
tomary to perform during the Carnival at Florence, in boats 
stationed on the Arno; and that many of the individuals 
satirized had been already held up to public ridicule in these 
sacred dramas. ‘The original title, Divina Commedia, confirms 
this idea. A comic vein is often discernible in Dante, though 
his translators have given too solemn and pompous a tone to 
his method of narration. 

Mr. D’Israeli’s essay on Parodies might have been agree- 
ably enlivened by a citation of some happy specimens. It is 
justly observed that the French have a form of parody un- 
known to our literature; and that some entire tragedies, as 
the Veuve de Malabar for instance, have been parodied into 
farces, so that both pieces have been performed in immediate 
succession in the same evening. A fortunate parody is the 
Surgeon’s Warning, from Southey’s clever ballad intitled 
The Old Woman of Berkeley: it is not here mentioned: but 
to the Rejected Addresses ample justice is rendered. 

In the Anecdotes of the Fairfax Family, we do not observe 
any thing very singular or interesting: but they have the 
merit of enforcing an important lesson of prudence, viz. that 
parents should be very careful, when choosing a profession for 
their children, to consult the natural bent of their moral qua- 
lities. By casting differently the parts in life of the several 
sons, many unsuccessful families might have been raised into 
permanent eminence. 

It is rather a rash assertion, in the dissertation on the Hero 
of Hudibras, that Butler ‘ never has written a single passage 
of indecent ribaldry:’ for Butler’s genuine Remains abound 
with indecencies, which have not always the apology of his 
habitual wit. Every English reader must, we think, consider 
it as remarkable that Hudibras has been admirably translated 
into French. ‘The version was published at Geneva, and is 
ascribed to an Englishman of the name of Tow 
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The commentary on Shenstone’s School-Mistress laments 
the usual omission of certain wood-cuts, and of a burlesque 
index, which the poet had attached to his original edition. 

Some new historical matter is brought out in the Loves of 
the Lady Arabella Stuart : which is one of the longest, and, in 
our judgment, one of the best investigations contained in the 
first volume. 

In an account of the Domestic History of Sir Edward Coke, 
it is conjectured that the Holkham library contains a copy of 
his unpublished Vade Mecum, which is recommended to the 
attention of Mr. Roscoe: who is now forming a catalogue of 
that collection. 

New antiquarian matter occurs in the dissertation on 
Masques : but, when it is maintained that Comus was written 
(p. 369.) ‘ to celebrate the creation of Charles the First as 
Prince of Wales,’ we should say that the internal evidence 
rather supports the tradition that it was intended to deter a 
young lady of family, who had incurred dropsical complaints, 
from the farther use of spirituous liquors. She performed 
the part of the lady; and she is told that the drugged cup of 
Comus has chained up her nerves in alabaster, and the pure 
beverage offered by Sabrina is to dissolve the spell.—The fine 
modern masque of Dr. Sayers, intitled the Descent of Frea, 
deserved to have been quoted with praise. — The History of 
New Words is very imperfect. Mr. D’Israeli claims the merit 
of having introduced the useful Germanism /father-land, for 
patria, to signify a person’s own country. — On Proverbs, the 
author writes with more extensive knowlege of the subject. 

In the second volume, the Secret History of Sir Walter 
Rawleigh forms an instructive article, and displays original 
research. Mr. D’Israeli observes : 


‘ There is a large work, which is still celebrated, of which the 
composition has excited the astonishment even of the philosophic 
Hume, but whose secret history remains yet to be disclosed. This 
extraordinary volume is “ The History of the World by Raw- 
leigh.” I shall transcribe Hume’s observation, that the reader 
may observe the literary phenomenon. ‘“ They were struck with 
the extensive genius of the man, who being educated amidst 
naval and military enterprises, had surpassed in the pursuits of 
literature, even those of the most recluse and sedentary lives; and 
they admired his unbroken magnanimity, which at his age, and 
under his circumstances, could engage him to undertake and 
execute so great a work as his History of the World.” Now 
when the truth is known, the wonderful in this literary mystery 
will disappear, except in the eloquent, the grand, and the pathetic 
passages interspersed in that venerable volume. We may, indeed, 
pardon the astonishment of our calm philosopher, when we con- 
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sider the recondite matter contained in this work, and recollect 
the little time which this adventurous spirit, whose life was passed 
in fabricating his own fortune, and in perpetual enterprise, could 
allow to such erudite pursuits. Where could Rawleigh obtain 
that familiar acquaintance with the rabbins, of whose language he 
was probably entirely ignorant? His numerous publications, the 
effusions of a most active mind, though excellent in their kind, 
were evidently composed by one who was not abstracted in curious 
and remote inquiries, but full of the daily business. and the wis- 
dom of human life. His confinement in the Tower, which lasted 
several years, was indeed suflicient to the composition of this 
folio volume, and of a second which appears to have occupied 
him. But in that imprisonment it singularly happened that he 
lived among literary characters, with the most intimate friendship. 
There he joined the Earl of Northumberland, the patron of the 
philosophers of his age, and with whom Rawleigh pursued his 
chemical studies; and Serjeant Hoskins, a poet anda wit, and 
the poetical ‘ father” of Ben Jonson, who acknowledged that 
** jit was Hoskins who. had polished him ;” and that Rawleigh 
often consulted Hoskins on his literary works, I learnt from a 
manuscript. But however literary the atmosphere of the Tower 
proved to Rawleigh, no particle of Hebrew, and: perhaps little of 
Grecian lore, floated from a chemist and a poet, The truth is, 
that the collection of the materials of this history was the labour 
of several persons, who have not all been discovered. It has 
been ascertained that Ben Jonson was a considerable. contributor ; 
and there was an English philosopher from whom Descartes, it is 
said, even by his own countrymen, borrowed largely — Thomas 
Hariot, whom Anthony Wood charges with infusing into Raw- 
leigh’s volume philosophical notions, while Rawleigh was com- 
posing his History of the World. But if Rawleigh’s aig 
surpassed even those of the most recluse and sedentary lives, as 
Hume observed, we must attribute this to a ‘* Dr. Robert Burrel, 
Rector of Northwald, in the county of Norfolk, who was a great 
favourite of Sir Walter Rawleigh, and had been his chaplain. 
All, or the greatest part of the drudgery of Sir Walter’s history 
for criticisms, chronology, and reading Greek and Hebrew authors, 
were performed by him, for Sir Walter.”* Thus a simple fact, 
when discovered, clears up the whole mystery ; and we learn how 
that knowledge was acquired, which, as Hume sagaciously de- 





‘ * J draw my information from a very singular manuscript in 
the Lansdowne collection, which I think has been mistaken for a 
boy’s ciphering book, of which it has much the appearance, 
No. 741., fo. 57., as it stands in the auctioneer’s catalogue. It 
appears to be a collection closely written, extracted out of An- 
thony Wood’s papers ; and as I have discovered in the manuscript 
numerous notices not elsewhere preserved, I am inclined to think, 
that the transcriber copied them, from that mass of Anthony Wood’s 
papers, of which more than one sack full was burnt at his desire 
before him, when dying. If it be so, this MS. is the only register 
of many curious facts.’ 
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tected, required ‘‘ a recluse and sedentary life,” such as the 


studies and the habits would be of a country clergyman in a 
learned age.’ 


It is also shewn that the Lives of the Painters, ascribed to 
Vasari, were chiefly written by Silvano Razzi, his great friend. 

A very entertaining paper on the Expression of suppressed 
Opinion contains a singular anecdote respecting Pope 
John VIII.; whose habits were so effeminate that a satirical 
medal was struck with the epigraph Pope Joan, and on 
the evidence of this coin was invented the fable of a female 
having been created Pope. 

In a paper on Writing-Masters, the anecdote is preserved 
that, in the reign of Francis I., lived one Angelo Vergecio, 
whose caligraphy, especially in Greek manuscript, excited the 
admiration of the learned; and hence was derived the phrase 
to write like an angel. 


The following death-bed memorials are collected in the 


chapter on The Book of Death : 


‘ The intrepid Marshal Biron disgraced bis exit by womanish 
tears, and raging imbecility : the virtuous Erasmus, with miserable 
groans, was heard crying out Domine! Domine! fac finem! fac 
jinem! Bayle having prepared his proof for the printer, pointed 
to where it lay when dying. The last words which Lord Chester- 
field was heard to speak were, when the valet, opening the curtains 
of the bed, announced Mr. Dayroles—‘‘ Give Dayroles a chair!” 
“ This good breeding,” observed the late Dr. Warren, his phy- 
sician, ‘* only quits him with his life.” The last words of Nelson 
were, “ Tell Collingwood to bring the fleet to an anchor.” The 
tranquil grandeur which cast a new majesty over Charles the First 
on the seaffold, appeared when he declared, —‘“ I fear not death! 
Death is not terrible to me!” And the characteristic pleasantry 
of Sir Thomas More exhilarated his last moments, when, observ- 
ing the weakness of the scaffold, he said, in mounting it, “1 pray 

ou see me up safe, and for my coming down, let me shift for 
myself!” Sir Walter Rawleigh passed a similar jest when going 
to the scaffold. 

* My ingenious friend Dr. Sherwen has furnished me with the 
following anecdotes of death. In one of the bloody battles fought 
by the Duke of Enghien, two French noblemen were left wounded 
among the dead on the field of battle. One complained loudly of 
his pains, the other after long silence thus offered him conso- 
lation: ‘ My friend, whomever you are, remember that our God 
died on the cross, our king on the scaffold; and if you have 
strength to look at him who now speaks to you, you will see that 
both his legs are shot away.” 

‘ At the murder of the Duke D’Enghien, the royal victim 
looking at the soldiers who had pointed their fusees, said, “« Grena- 
diers! lower your arms, otherwise you will miss, or only wound 
me!” To two of them who proposed to tie a handkerchief over 
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his eyes, he said, ‘‘ A loyal soldier, who has been so often ex- 
posed to fire and sword, can see the approach of death with naked 
eyes, and without fear.” 

‘ After a similar caution on the part of Sir George Lisle, or Sir 
Charles Lucas, when murdered in nearly the same manner at 
Colchester, by the soldiers of Fairfax, the loyal hero in answer 
to their assertions and assurances that they would take care not 
to miss him, nobly replied, ‘‘ You have often missed me when I 
have been nearer to you.in the field of battle.” 

‘When the governor of Cadiz, the Marquis de Solano, was 
murdered by the enraged and mistaken citizens, to one of his 
murderers who had run a pike through his back, he calmly turned 
round and said, ‘‘ Coward to strike there! Come round, if you 
dare — face, and destroy me !” 

‘ Mr. Abernethy in his Physiological Lectures has ingeniously 
observed, that ‘ Shakespeare has represented Mercutio con- 
tinuing to jest, though conscious that he was mortally wounded ; 
the expiring Hotspur thinking of nothing but honour ; and the 
dying Falstaff still cracking his jests upon Bardolph’s nose. If 
such facts were duly attended to, they would prompt us to make 
amore liberal allowance for each other’s conduct under certain 
circumstances than we are accustomed to do.” The truth seems 
to be, that whenever the functions of the mind are not disturbed 
by “ the nervous functions of the digestive organs,” the personal 
character predominates even in death, and its habitual associations 
exist to its last moments. Many religious persons may have died 
without showing in their last moments any of those exterior acts, 
or employing those fervent expressions, which the collector of 
** ‘The Book of Death” would only deign to chronicle; their hope 
is not gathered in their last hour. 

‘ Yet many with us have delighted to taste of death long before 
they have died, and have placed before their eyes all the furniture 
of mortality. The horrors of a charnel-house is the scene of 
their pleasure. The “ Midnight Meditations” of Quarles preceded 
Young’s “ Night Thoughts” by a century, and both these poets 
loved preternatural terror. 


‘ « Tf I must die, I ‘ll snatch at every thing 
That may but mind me of my latest breath ; 
Deatu’s Heaps, GrAvEs, KNeELLs, BLAacks*, TomBs, 
all these shall bring 
Into my soul such useful thoughts of death, 
That this sable king of fears 
Shall not catch me unawares.” QUARLES. 


‘ But it may be doubtful whether the thoughts ef death are 
tiseful, whenever they put a man out of the possession of his 
faculties. Young pursued the scheme of Quarles: he raised about 
him an artificial emotion of death; he darkened his sepulchral 
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‘* Blacks was the term for mourning in James the First and 
Charles the First’s time.’ 
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study, placing a skull on his table by lamp-light ; as Dr. Donne 
had his portrait taken, first winding a sheet over his head and 
closing his eyes; keeping this melancholy picture by his bed-side 
as long as he lived, to remind him of his mortality. Young even 
in his garden had his conceits of death: at the end of an avenue 
was viewed a seat of an admirable chiaro oscuro, which, when 
approached, presented only a painted surface, with an inscription, 
alluding to the deception of the things of this world. To be 
looking at ‘* The mirror which flatters not ;’ to discover ourselves 
only as a skeleton with the horrid life of corruption about us, has 
been among those penitential inventions, which have often ended 
in shaking the innocent by the pangs which are only natural to 
the damned. Without adverting to those numerous testimonies, 
the diaries of fanatics, I shall offer a picture of an accomplished 
and innocent lady, in a curious and unaffected transcript she has 
left of a mind of great sensibility, where the preternatural terror 
of death might perhaps have hastened the premature one she 
suffered. 

‘ From the “ Reliquiz Gethiniane*,”’ I quote some of Lad 
Gethin's ideas on ‘“‘ Death.’—*“ The very thoughts of death dis- 
turb. one’s reason ; and though a nian may have excelient qualities, 

et he may have the weakness of not commanding his sentiments. 
Nothing is worse for one’s health, than to be in fear of death. 
There are some so wise, as neither to hate nor fear it ; but for my 
part I have an aversion for it, and with reason; for it is a rash 
mconsiderate thing, that always comes before it is looked for ; 
always comes unseasonably, parts friends, ruins beauty, laughs 
at youth, and draws a dark veil over all the pleasures of life. — 
This dreadful evil is but the evil of a moment, and what we cannot 
by any means avoid; and it is that which makes it so terrible to 
me ; for were it uncertain, hope might diminish some part of the 
fear; but when I think I must die, and that I may die every 
moment, and that too a thousand several ways, I am in such a 
fright, as you cannot imagine. I see dangers where, perhaps, 
there never were aixy. I am persuaded ’tis happy to be somewhat 
dull of apprehension in this case; and yet the best way to cure 
the pensiveness of the thoughts of death is to think of it as little 
as possible.” She proceeds by enumerating the terrors of the 
fearful, who “ cannot enjoy themselves in the pleasantest places, 
and although they are neither on sea, river, or creek, but in good 
health in their chamber, yet are they so well instructed with the 
fear of dying, that they do not measure it only by the present 
dangers that wait on us. — Then is it not best to submit to God ? 
But some people cannot do it as they would ; and though they are 
not destitute of reason but perceive they are to blame, yet at the 
same time that their reason condemns them, their imagination 
makes their hearts feel what it pleases.” 





‘ * My discovery of the nature of this rare volume, of what 
is original and what collected, will be found in one of the volumes 
of the First Series of these Curiosities of Literature.’ 

‘ Such 
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‘ Such is the picture of an ingenuous and a reiigious mind, 
drawn by an amiable woman, who, it is evident, lived always im 
the fear of death. The Gothic skeleton was ever haunting her. 
imagination. In Dr. Johnson the same horror was suggested by 
the thoughts of death. When Boswell once in conversation per- 
secuted Johnson on this subject, whether we might not fortify. 
our minds for the approach of death; he answered in a passion, 
‘© No, Sir! let it alone! It matters not how a man dies, but how 
he lives! Theart of dying is not of importance, it lasts so short, 
a time!” But when Boswell persisted in the conversation, Johnson 
was thrown into such a state of agitation, that he thundered out, 
‘* Give us no more of this!” and, further, sternly told the 
trembling and too curious philosopher, ‘‘ Don’t let us meet to- 
morrow !”’ 


On the subject of Toleration, which still, alas! requires in 
this country active defenders, —so far are our laws from 
having established the political equality of religious sects, — 
we have here a curious assemblage of facts and details. To 
the work of Grotius, intitled ** De imperio summarum potesta- 
tum circa Sacra,” Mr. D'Israeli ascribes the first impulse 
towards the doctrine of toleration in modern Europe: but 
Bayle greatly forwarded the cause by scattered notes in his- 
Dictionary, and by separate publications. 

Volume III. offers an agreeable article on Literary Forgeries : 
but it chiefly examines modern specimens of fraud, whereas it 
would have been more valuable to the historical critic if it had 
given an enumeration of antient forgeries. — For instance, 
was Thales, the friend of Lycurgus, the real author of the 
poems ascribed to Homer? Was the life of Homer, which 
has been imputed to Herodotus, forged at Alexandria ? Was 
the Batrachomyomachia manufactured there? Is not Ctesias 
a forgery, or even Quintus Curtius? Are not several dramas, 
ascribed to Euripides, such as Rhesus, Alexandrian imita- 
tions? Was not the Ode to a Rose there first appended to 
the poems of the original Anacreon? Does the Timeeus 
belong to Plato or Plotinus? ‘The questions of this kind are 
so numerous, in antient and especially in Alexandrian litera- 
ture, that authors must be acknowleged to have since become 
more conscientious and honest. 

Concerning the negligent manner in which Hume wrote 
history, this anecdote occurs : 


‘ At the moment Hume was sending some sheets of his History 
to press, Murdin’s State Papers appeared. And we are highly 
amused and instructed by a letter of our historian to his rival, 
Robertson, who probably found himself often in the same forlorn 
situation. Our historian discovered in that collection what com- 
pelled him to retract his preconceived system —he hurries to “oP 
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the press, and paints his confusion and his anxiety with all the in- 
genuous simplicity of his nature. ‘ We are all in the wrong!” he 
exclaims. Of Hume I have heard, that certain manuscripts at the 
Stave-paper Office had been prepared for his inspection during 
a fortnight, but he never could muster courage to pay his 
promised visit. Satisfied with the common accounts, and the most 
obvious sources of history, when librarian at the Advocates’ Li- 
brary, where yet may be examined the books he used, marked by 
his hand : he spread the volumes about the sofa, from which he 
rarely rose to pursue obscure inquiries, or delay by fresh difficulties 
the page which every day was growing under his charming pen. 
A striking proof of his careless happiness I discovered in his never 
referring to the perfect edition of Whitelocke’s Memorials of 1732, 
but to the old truncated and faithless one of 1682.’ 


It is surprizing that Hume’s History has never been super- 
seded. He has treated, indeed, with good taste, and at con- 
venient extent, the most popular topic of a chronicler, the 
annals of his native country: but the introductory or anti- 
quarian part is lamentably defective; the history of the house 
of Tudor, which is the best portion, admits of several import- 
ant corrections; and the account of the house of Stuart is not 
merely partial, but interlarded with imaginary parliamentary 
argumentations, which are often out of costume, and some- 
times contradicted by documents. 

The notice of Pearl Bibles contains many good Bibliana : 
but it would be practicable to compile a much more compre- 
hensive and much more entertaining list of all the bon-mots, 
pat words, neat puns, keen jests, gay turns, and lively sayings, 
which have been founded on portions of the Bible. 

In a dissertation on the Rump-parliament, we have some 
neglected extracts from The Moderate, a periodical publication 
devoted at the foundation of the Commonwealth to the over- 
throw of property. The insignificance of its effects even in 
those times may serve to tranquillize the alarms of modern 
Tories against the doctrine of the Spenceans. 

In a sketch of Oldys, the well-known Anacreontic song, 
** Busy curious thirsty fly,” is ascribed to him, and not to Cow- 
ley, who has generally had the credit of it. 

We think that too many superficialities are admitted b 
this author into his ‘ Curiosities.’ If he had inquired a little 
farther, he might sometimes correct, and often complete, those 
fragments of information which he delights to compile and 
his readers are so glad to receive. His talent appears to us 
peculiarly adapted to biography, for he toils delighted 
through the most recondite repositories of secret history, and, 
with an instinctive aptness for moral portraiture, seizes on the 
characteristic trains of idea and traits of action in his various 
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personages. The late Dr. Sayers is said to have projected a 
Series of Lives of the several Pretenders to the Crown of 
England, but to have executed only two of them, the Lives of 
Edear Atheling and Edmund Mortimer. We could wish 
for Mr. D’Israeli a task as elegantly chosen and as well per- 
formed. The biographer opens to wus, as it were, the world 
beyond the grave, and brings us acquainted in their unchange- 
able form with the excellently wise and great of every age and 
nation. 





Art. VI. Sketches of Field-Sports as followed by the Natives of 
India, with Observations on the Animals. Also, an Account of 
some of the Customs of the Inhabitants, and Natural Produc- 
tions; interspersed with various Anecdotes. Likewise the late 
Nawab Vizier Asoph ul Dowlah’s grand Style of Sporting and 
Character. A Description of the Art of catching Serpents, as 
practised by People in India, known by the Appellation of Cun- 
joors, and their Method of curing themselves when bitten. 
With Remarks on Hydrophobia, and Rabid Animals. By Daniel 
Johnson, formerly Surgeon in the Honorable East India Com- 
pany’s Service, and Resident many Years at Chittrah in Ram- 
ghur. 8vo. pp. 260. 8s. Boards. Longman and Co. 1822. + 


“© PyUID dignum tanto feret hic promissor hiatéi ?” would be a 

Q pardonable exclamation on reading such a title-page as 
the present, which far outstrips the eloquence of the shew- 
man, but is scarcely more grammatical. Weare not, however, 
inclined to be severe with an author who professes that his 
unambitious object is to afford entertainment for a winter’s eve ; 
and who has not made hot-pressed paper and fine type the 
pretexts for levying those contributions on the public, which 
have lately rendered literature one of the heaviest of our na- 
tional burdens. 

The writer, we are informed, left India for Europe so Jong 
since as in 1809: but, during his residence in the East, espe- 
cially about 26 years ago, he was in the habit of accompany- 
ing to their field-sports many of the distinguished natives with 
whom he was acquainted; and he has now undertaken to give 
a descriptive sketch of the various sorts of game and methods 
of pursuit then most in request. A more splendid and ex- 
pensive work on the wild sports of the Kast has been already 
published by Captain ‘T. Williamson: but this smaller and 
cheaper volume will be found to comprize much of his in- 
formation, with several additional particulars, and to abound 
with curious and amusing anecdotes, 

Mr. Johnson has arranged his materials in twelve chapters, 
which neatly separate the topics discussed. First occurs a 
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geographical description of the jungle part of the country 
through which passes the road from Calcutts to Benares, and 
which was the scene of the author’s principal exploits. The 
rivers are crossed on rafts called Gurraras, consisting of a lat- 
tice-work of split bamboos, through which the necks of about 
thirty earthen pots are inserted, half filled with sand to keep 
them erect. On this floor, merchandise, palanquins, and pas- 
sengers, are stationed, and pushed across the river with poles. 
— The second chapter describes a Hunquah, or the annual 
driving of animals of the forest into nets. — The third treats of 
the method of catching Quails, Partridges, Jungle-fowl], and all 
sorts cf Birds, and also of the Indian way of training and 
keeping Pigeons. Hares and deer are placed, or rather mis- 
placed, in this section. — Chap. iv. contains new matter, from 
which we shall make some extracts. It speaks of Hawking, 
Grey-hounds, wild Hogs, Wolves, and Hyenas, which last are 
here said to be tameable. The Dhole, as yet a non-descript, 
is thus mentioned : 


‘ In the Ramghur hills there exist some animals which I believe 
have never been fully described by any naturalist. Captain William- 
son has given some account of them, calling them Dholes, a name 
hy which I have heard them called, but more frequently by the 
name of Quihoes; they are extremely shy, and seldom approach 
any villages. 

‘ In all my rambles through the jungles I have only seen them 
three or four times, and then there were always a number to- 
gether, never appearing within shooting distance. They are be- 
tween the size of a wolf and a jackal; slightly made, of a light 
bay colour, with fierce eyes, and their faces sharp like that of a 
grey-hound. I have heard it said that their claws are retractile; 
if so, they may be considered as belonging to the feline species. 

‘ They hunt their prey in packs, and kill large animals, it is 
- said even tigers, panthers, and leopards; but this, as well as 
many stories related of them, I consider as fabulous. I can how- 
ever affirm, that there exist such animals, and I have known them 
kill wild hogs. It may therefore be believed that they sometimes 
kill larger animals, for as they are armed with talons, and generally 
keep together in a body, they must be very formidable. 

‘ A young one was sent by Rajah Futty Narrain, to Mr. Archi- 
bald Seton at Gyah, which was so extremely fierce and shy, that 
it lived but a short time. — 

‘ There is also another species of animal in Ramghur called 
Gour, akind of wild bullock of a prodigious size, not well known to 
Europeans. I have never obtained a sight of them, but have often 
seen the prints of their feet, the impression of one of them cover- 
ing as large a space as a common china plate. According to the 
account which I received from a number of persons, they are 
much larger than the largest of our oxen, are of a light brown 
colour, with short thick horns, and inhabit the thickest covers ; 
they 
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they keep together in herds, and a herd of them are always near 
the Luggo hill. They are also in the heavy jungles between 
tamghur and Nagpore. 

‘ IT saw the skin of one that had been killed by Rajah Futty 
Narrain. Its exact size I do not recollect ; but I well remember 
that it astonished me, having never seen the skin of any animal so 
large.’ 


This is probably.the Urus, or Auer-ochs, of antient Ger- 
many, though no longer an inhabitant of Europe. Agathar- 
cides, whose description has been preserved by Photius, first 
mentioned it; and it is supposed among the learned to be the 
sort of Ox originally worshipped by the Aigyptians, a branch 
of the family of the god Apis. The antients maintain that it 
eats human flesh: but the assertion of such monstrous appetites 
must be received with a grain of salt. 

Bears, buffaloes, and elephants next come before us, and 
we copy an anecdote of the latter: 


‘ An elephant belonging to Mr. Boddam of the Bengal civil ser- 
vice at Gyah, used every day to pass over a small bridge leading 
from his master’s house, into the town of Gyah. He one day re- 
fused to go over it, and it was with great difficulty, by goring him 
most cruelly with the Hunkuss [iron instrument] that the Mahout 
[driver] could get him to venture on the bridge, the strength of 
which he first tried with his trunk, shewing clearly that he sus- 
pected that it was not sufficiently strong ; at Jast he went on, and 
before he could get over, the bridge gave way, and they were pre- 
cipated into the ditch, which killed the driver, and considerably 
injured the elephant. It is reasonable to suppose that the elephant 
must have perceived its feeble state when he last passed over it. 
It is a well known fact, that clephants will seldom or ever go over 
strange bridges, without first trying with their trunks if they be 
sufficiently strong to bear their weight, — nor will they ever go 
into a boat without doing the same. 

‘ [had aremarkably quiet and docile elephant which one da 
came home loaded with branches of trees for provender, followed 
by anumber of villagers, calling for mercy (their usual cry when ill 
used); complaining that the Mahout had stolen akid from them, and 
that it was then on the elephant, under the branches of the trees. 
The Mahout took an opportunity of decamping into the village 
and hiding himself. 1 ordered the elephant to be unloaded, and 
was surprised to see that he would not allow any person to come 
near to him, when at all other times he was pertectly tractable and 
obedient. Combining al] the circumstances, I was convinced that 
the Mahout was guilty, and to get rid of the noise, I recompensed 
the people for the loss of their kid. As soon as they were gone 
away, the elephant allowed himself to be unloaded, and the 
kid was found under the branches as described by the people. 
I learnt from my Sircar, that similar complaimts had been made 
to him beforc, and that the rascal of a Mahout made it a practice 
to 
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to ride the elephant into the midst of a herd of goats, and had 
taught him to pick up any of the young ones he directed; he had 
also accustomed him to steal their pumpions and other vegetables 
that grew against the inside of their fences like French beans, 
which could only be reached by an elephant. He was the best 
Mahout I ever knew, and so great a rogue, that I was obliged to 
discharge him.’ 


The fifth chapter hunts down tigers in all the thousand-and- 
one forms of attack, and concludes with a marvellous account 
of a gentleman named Henry Ramus, a Judge of Bahar, who 
had killed three hundred and sixty tigers in the course of his 


circuits. 

Leopards, panthers, foxes, and porcupines now pass in 
review. Of the former species, two animals, called cheetah 
and seeharghoosh, are tamed and trained to hunt for man. 


‘ It is distressing to see them catch the deer: they are led out 
in chains with blinds over their eyes, and sometimes they are 
carried out in carts, and whenever antelopes or other deer are 
seen on a plain, should any one of them be separated from the rest, 
the cheetah’s head is brought to face it, the blinds removed, and 
the chain taken off. 

‘ He immediately crouches, and creeps along with his belly al- 
most touching the ground until he gets within a short distance of 
the deer, who although seéing him approach, appears fascinated, 
and seldom attempts to run away. The cheetah then makesa 
few surprising springs, and seizes him by the neck. If many deer 
are near each other, they often escape by flight ; their numbers I 
imagine giving them confidence, and preventing their feeling the 
full force of that fascination which to a single deer produces a sort 
of panic, and appears to divest him of the power or even inclin- 
ation to run away, or make any resistance. _It is clear that they 
must always catch them by stealth, or in the manner I have de- 
scribed, for they are not so swift even as common deer. 

‘ Antelopes are the swiftest of all deer. The keeper carries 
with him some carrion, commonly bullocks’ liver, which he gives 
the cheetahs when they have caught a deer, to induce them to 
surrender it. They are then allowed to satisfy their hunger, and 
are again blinded and chained. I believe they seldom if ever kill 
more than one deer with each cheetah or seeharghoosh on the 
same day. ‘Two are often loosened after the same deer, but more 
frequently after two, or a herd.’ 


In the seventh chapter, the topic varies a little, and the 
manners of the human inhabitants of the hill-country are 
delineated: whose superstitions singularly agree with those 
recorded in Leviticus, and point to some early communion 
of instruction between the Jews and Hindoos. The Oriental 


origin of making April-fools is thus related : 
* I was 
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‘ I was at Belleah during the vernal festival of the Huli, and 
was much gratified to see several old men, at least sixty years of 
age, dancing on the green, and throwing Habbear (pink powder] 
over one another with as much cheerfulness and glee as if they 
had been children. It is a strange coincidence that at this fes- 
tival, which generally finishes about the end of March or be- 
ginning of April, they should have the custom of making Huli 
fool [as we have of: making April fools on the first of that 
month], by sending letters and making appointments in the 
names of persons who are known to be absent from their homes, 
and the laugh against the fool is proportionable to the goodness 
of the plot. — They have another vernal festival named Bhuvina, 
on the ninth of Baisach, exclusively for such as keep horned cattle 
for use or profit, when they erect a pole and adorn it with garlands, 
and perform much the same rites as used to be adopted by the 
English on the first of May, which is another strange coincidence 


in the customs of the two countries. With the Hindoos these are 
very ancient festivals.’ 


Chapters vill. and ix. are allotted to the nabob Asop-ul- 
Dowlah’s method of sporting, which was recently detailed in 
the English Annual Biography and Obituary for 1819. 
The tenth is occupied with snake-catchers, and their remedies 
for venomous bites; and the eleventh contains other medical 
remarks on rabid animals. It does not yet seem generally 
known that pustules are formed under the tongues of rabid 
animals, and that the destruction of these pustules by cautery 
is a practicable mode of cure. 

The snake-catchers of India are called Cunjoors, a word 
which has been corrupted by Europeans into Conjurors. The 
animal, to whose instinct they are the most indebted in their 
calling, is the Mungoose, or Ichneumon ; ‘which conducts its 
conflict with the Cobra de Capello, the most venomous tribe 
of snakes, with astonishing dexterity. 


‘ It is curious to observe with what dexterity these little animals 
conduct the fight, always attacking the tail first, and by that means 
disabling the enemy with the least danger to themselves; the 
then approach nearer and nearer, towards the head, taking off a 
scale or two at a time, at last, they seize him behind the head 
and destroy him. I have reason to think that the people who 
exhibit the fight, in most cases, first deprive the snake of his 
venomous teeth, as they very unwillingly allow the Mungoose to 
attach a snake fresh caught. I have had a dozen fowls bitten by 
the same snake ; the first died in a few seconds, and so on, each 
in a proportionably longer time, to the twelfth, which was more 
than an hour in dying.’ — 

‘ The method these people adopt to catch snakes is as follows: 
— As snakes never make holes for themselves, but inhabit those 
made by other animals, such as lizards, rats, mice, &c., in order 
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to ascertain if they are occupied by snakes, they examine the 
mouths of the holes, and if frequented by them, the under part is 
worn smooth by the snake passing over it, with sometimes a little 
sliminess ; whereas if frequented by any animal having feet, they 
cause a roughness in the earth. When they discover a hole fre- 
quented by a snake, they dig into it very cautiously, and if they 
can lay hold of its tail, they do it with the left hand, at the same 
instant grasping the snake with the right hand, and drawing it 
through with the left, with astonishing rapidity, until the finger and 
thumb are brought up by the head, when they are secure. Ihave 
seen them catch them in the same manner when gliding fast on 
the ground.’— 

¢‘ Whenever they attempt to catch snakes, there are always 
more than one present, and a second person carries with him 
a goor goorie, which is a smoking machine made generally of 
a cocoa-nut below, with an earthen funnel above, containing fire- 
balls; in this fire they have always secreted a small iron instru- 
ment about the size of a prong of a table-fork, curved into the 
shape of a snake’s tooth, tapering from above, and whenever they 
are bitten, they first put on a tight ligature above the bite, then 
suck the part, and as soon as blood appears, they introduce this in- 
strument red hot into the two orifices made by the teeth, and take 
some bazar spirits, if they can procure any, in which they infuse a 
small quantity of bang, [a species of wild hemp,] which mixture 
by the natives is called gongeah, but sometimes they use tobacco 
instead of bang. 

‘ As far as I could learn, these are the only remedies that they 
ever adopt, and according to their account, oftensucceed. Itisa 
great many years since I saw Fontana on Poisons; but, as well as I 
can recollect, he gives a drawing and description of the formation 
of a viper’s venomous tooth; however, as few of my readers may 
be acquainted with its niechanism, I will attempt a short descrip- 
tion of it. 

‘ They are generally two in the upper jaw, perforated through 
their centre from the root to within a line or two of their point, 
acting as a conductor for the poison: these teeth are extremely 
sharp and smal!, — the snakes also have the power of elevating or 
depressing them. In a large snake they can penetrate the flesh at 
least a fourth of an inch, and the poison is introduced about 
the sixth of an inch deep into the flesh of a person bitten: the 
glands near the eyes, which secrete the poison, have strong muscles 
attached to, or rather acting on them, which muscles act at the 
will of the animal, forcing the poison through a cysted conductor 
into the hollow of the tooth, and through it into the person bitten; 
which in my opinion clearly shews that any external application * 
will have little effect in stopping the progress of the poison. 

‘ The apertures made by the teeth are filled with the venom, 
which being glutinous chokes them, and prevents any blood from 
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‘ * By external application should be understood, unaccom- 
panicd with incision or burn.’ 
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flowing, so that the person bitten cannot often discover the exact - 
places of their insertion.’ . Mar. 


Mr. J. adds that he has seen * one kind of snake in India, , 
of a sluggish nature, with beautiful marks on its skin resem- 
bling the eyes in a peacock’s tail, which has four venomous 
teeth,’ the usual number being only two; and that hehasalso . 
‘met with a viper with three venomous teeth on one side. and / @.2. 
one on the other, perfect, and all surrounded at their roots - 
with the usual cyst.’ 

In the last section we have a communication from Dr. 
James Johnson, relating to various Indian customs; amon 
which that of smoking tobacco is enumerated (p. 248.) as 
useful and praiseworthy. — A concluding page states the 
singular and interesting fact that the letter-press for this 
volume, which is neatly but not accurately executed, was 
almost wholly composed by a female child under nine years 
of age, daughter of Mr. Fowler, printer at Torrington in 
Devonshire. 

We must observe that no remarks occur on fishing, which 
is probably not much pursued in India for purposes of mere 
amusement. Yet it may be inferred from the accumulated facts 
of the author’s experience, that the arts of destroying different 
sorts of animals are extensively understood and _ skilfully 
practised among the Hindoos; and that, if it became a 
serious object with the government to diminish the propor- 
tion of vermin, or noxious animals, the appropriate agents 
might be found in the native population of the country. 
Nimrod is said to have invented field-sports: but the highest 
merit of conducting them must evidently consist in directing 
them against mischievous creatures, or in collecting food for 
the use of man with the least possible injury to the properties 
which harbour game. Horace recommends hunting on foot, 
in his eighteenth epistle of the first book ; 


~ 


** Romanis solenne viris opus, utile fame, 
Vi waque, et memobris ; presertim cum valeas, et 
Vel cursu superare canem vel viribus aprum 
Possis.” 


To this activity the climate of Hindostan does not appear 
to predispose the inhabitants ; for they are almost always de- 
scribed as hunting in some sedentary attitude, lounging on 
the back of an elephant, or sitting on an elevated platform to 
fire at the passing game. 


An engraved tancy-frontispiece is prefixed, illustrative of 


the subject of the book. 
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Art. VII. The History and Antiquities of the See and Cathedral 
Church A Lichfield ; illustrated by a Series of Engravings, of 
Views, Elevations, Plans, and Details of the Architecture of 
the Church: with Biographical Anecdotes of the Bishops of 
Lichfield and Coventry. By John Britton, F.S.A. 4to. pp.74. 
and 16 Engravings. Medium Paper, 1/.18s.; Imperial, 3/. 3s. ; 
Super-royal Folio, 6/. 6s. Longman and Co. 


Art. VIII. The History and Antiquities of the Cathedral 
Church of Oxford ; illustrated by a Series of Engravings of 
that Edifice; with Biographical Anecdotes of the Bishops, and 
of other eminent Persons connected with the Church. By John 
Britton, F.S.A. 4to. pp.50. and 11 Engravings. Medium 
Paper, 1/. 4s.; Imperial, 2/. 2s.; Super-royal Folio, 4/. 4s. 
Longman and Co. 


Art. 1X. The History and Antiquities of the Metropoliticat 
Church of Canterbury ; illustrated by a Series of Engravings of 
the Architecture of that &difice, with Biographical Anecdotes 
of the Archbishops, &c. By John Britton, '.S.A. 4to. pp.114. 
and 26 Engravings. Medium Paper, 3/.3s.; Imperial, 5/. 5s.; 
Super-royal Folio, 10/7. 10s. Longman and Co. 


P| HESE works form the continuation of a series of volumes, 

composing a production which, when finished, will con- 
tain very complete and highly interesting descriptions and 
representations of our several cathedral churches. The 
volumes formerly published described the edifices of Salisbury, 
Norwich, Winchester, and York; the merits of which we ex- 
amined in our Number for July, 1820, vol. xcii. p.294., and 
respecting which we were induced to express a favorable 
opinion. ‘Those that are now before us are similar in plan 
and execution to the foregoing; and they will doubtless be 
much prized by all persons who admire, and duly appreciate, 
the sublimity and beauty of the stupendous and highly inter- 
esting edifices which they undertake to record and illustrate. 
As we have before intimated, however, the execution of this 
Jaborious undertaking is rather popular than professional ; 
and, although various plans, elevations, sections, and details 
of the structures are here given, which will be esteemed of 
great value by the professed architect and the deep antiquary, 
the work is more particularly calculated to communicate such 
information on the subject as the general scholar in his acqui- 
sition of knowlege may be desirous of obtaining: in which 
respect it will be found to possess great merit. 

In his preface to the History of the Cathedral of Lichfield, 
the author states some particulars which refer more immedi- 
ately to that particular object, and then proceeds to observe 
with regard to the work in general : 


‘ His 
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‘ His practice has been to compare and analyze the contents of 
all published works, and to obtain, if possible, access to new and 
authentic sources of information. From these he deduces histo- 
rical data, and in every instance refers to authorities. Fastidious 
and scrupulous himself, he concludes that his readers may require 
the same demonstration and validity of evidence which he regards 
as necessary to produce conviction. He is also willing to believe 
that the purchaser of this work, whether architect or antiquary, 
will be satisfied with nothing less than accurate delineations of 
the geometrical forms of arches, and other parts of the edifice, 
by which alone substantial knowledge can be obtained. Many 

ersons, no doubt, prefer pretty picturesque views and artificial 
effects of light and shade: they seek only to please the eye, and 
do not wish to trouble the thinking faculties with doubts and in- 
vestigations. ‘Tosuch persons, however, the Cathedral Antiquities 
is not addressed ; for this is intended to elucidate and define the 
ecclesiastical architecture and antiquities of our native country, 
which can only be done by plans, sections, and elevations of 
buildings. Much controversy and discussion have been employed 
respecting the shapes and varied gradation of arches ; and there 
still exists much uncertainty and confusion on the subject. All 
this may be avoided by having them correctly drawn, in elevation, 
and their mouldings and ornaments defined by horizontal sections. 
This system is attempted in the present work ; in the ground plan, 
sections of the west front, transept, &c. and in the elevations of 
the same, with parts at large.’ 


This volume is divided into five chapters; and the enumer- 
ation of their contents will give our readers an idea of the 
subjects which both they and the other volumes contain. 
1. Lichfield, the Birth-place and Home of Persons of 
Talent: the Origin and Name of Lichfield, — Tradition re- 
lating to British Martyrs, — Establishment of Christianity in 
the Kingdom of Mercia, and of the first Mercian Bishops, — 
History of the See of Lichfield and Coventry. 2. Historical 
Notices of the Cathedral, — its Foundation, Erection, suc- 
cessive Alterations and Additions, with an Account of its pre- 
sent State. 3. Description of the Form, Arrangement, and 
Construction of the Church; of its Exterior and Interior 
Beauties and Defects; Remarks on its Styles of Architecture, 
and of the various Portions of the Edifice, with Reference to 
the accompanying Prints. 4. Account of the Monuments 
and painted Glass. 5. Biographical Accounts of the Bishops 
of Lichfield and Coventry. 

As the general description given of the Cathedral will no 
doubt be perused with interest by those who have seen it, and 
the account will convey information to those who have not, we 
present it to our readers : 


Rev. Jury, 1823. T ‘ The 
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‘ The Cathedral Church of Lichfield possesses many singu- 
larities and beauties. Its plan, design, general features, present 
state, and situation, are all peculiar, and calculated to prepossess 
the stranger in its favour. Unlike the generality of cathedrals, 
which are surrounded and encroached on by common dwellings, 
shops, and offensive appendages, this is completely insulated, and 
every part of its exterior may be readily examined. It is placed 
in an open lawn or close, which is environed with handsome or 
very respectable detached houses, These have their respective 
gardens and plantations; and on the north and eastern sides of 
the close are some fine forest trees. Hence the external appear- 
ance of the church and effect of the whole on the visitor are 
preasing and interesting. An air of rural simplicity, and genteel 
ife, pervades the precincts of the edifice, and impresses the mind 
with quiet, respectful, and religious sentiments. About one 
hundred yards from the south side is a large piece of water, or 
lake, which may be.regarded as a pleasing appendage: and but 
for a few houses which are placed between it and the church, 
would be a beautiful and unique accompaniment. In plate vi. 
the Cathedral is shown as it would appear, if some houses were 
removed from the south-east; and no person can deny the im- 

roved effect that might be thus made. Such a material alteration 
in the value and property of the ground, though it may be wished 
for, cannot however be reasonably expected. Another singularity 
in the edifice, now under notice, is its general exterior form. At 
the west end are two towers, surmounted by spires, and at the 
intersection of the nave with the transept, is another tower, with 
& spire more lofty than those at the west end. Hence every ap- 
proach to the city is distinguished by the varied combination of 
these acute pyramids.* From the east and west they are seen 
grouped in a cluster ; whilst from the northern and southern sides 
the two western spires seem attached; and the central one is 
shown as springing abruptly from the middle of the roof, and 
rising much higher than the others. As a distant object, how- 
ever, this church has no pretensions to grandeur or beauty. Very 
little but the ridge of the roof, and the three spires, are presented 
above the houses and contiguous trees. From the east, at Stow- 
pool, the view is picturesque and pleasing, as the three spires 
are seen grouped together, rising above the surrounding trees 
and houses ; but the church constitutes only a small object in the 
scene. 

‘ The only approaches to Lichfield C.thedral from the city 
are on the south-east, and on the west; and these present the 
best and most interesting features of the edifice. The south side 
of the Lady Chapel, with its tall, narrow windows, the clerestory 
of the choir, and its southern aile, with the present vestry, south 
‘transept, part of the nave, central and western towers and spires, 


sare successively displayed from the former approach ; whilst the 
py ae reeeune feta ~ - — 


‘ * Rippon Minster had formerly three leaden spires, similarly 
situated with those at Lichfield ; but these are now pulled down.’ 
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jatter presents the western front in all its richness and variety of 
ornament. Though now much mutilated and disfigured by the 
corrosive effects of the weather, this front still displays simplicity 
of design, and richness of ornament. It is nearly a flat facade, 
with small octangular buttress-turrets at the angles. A _ large 
double door-way, recessed, is seen in the centre, and two smaller 
lateral door-ways: each of these was formerly much ornamented 
with insulated columns, bold afchivolt mouldings, charged with 
foliage, statues, &c. Externally the church may-be said to be 
more picturesque than beautiful. It has no pretensions to gran- 
deur; and therefore cannot vie with the noble and _ imposing 
cathedrals of York, Lincoln, Canterbury, Wells, or Durham: 
nor is it so picturesque or beautiful as Salisbury. The natural 
colour and quality of its materials indeed detract from its beauty ; 
for the stone is of a dusky red, and of a crumbly ragged cha- 
racter. Though deprived of strongly marked beauties, yet it 
displays many pleasing and even interesting features. The archi- 
tectural antiquary will find in it much to admire; for if the oper- 
ations of time, of wantonness, and of bad restorations, have 
tended to deface and injure it, there is enough left to indicate its 
original and pristine design. The exterior, it is true, displays 
five or six different styles and characters of architecture; but 
these are not of very opposite and incongruous forms. All is in 
the pointed style, and of quick succession as to dates, and pro- 
portions. There is no part of the circular, or Norman style, and 
none of the last period of the pointed. These remarks, however, 
do not apply to the centre spire, or modern restorations. The 
general character of the interior af the church is cleanness, 
cheerfulness, and elegance. Every part is preserved in good 
condition, and displays the laudable exertions made by the present 
dean and chapter to uphold its stability, and improve its beauty. 
Their conduct, in this respect, is not only highly praiseworthy, 
but ought to excite the emulation and shame of the curators of 
some other national churches.’ 


Lest the style and treatment of some of the plates might 
not give satisfaction, because not sufficiently shaded to cause 
picturesque effect, the author observes with respect to one of 
them which may be thus characterized ; 


‘ I directed this view to be drawn and engraved in outline, as 
a mode best calculated to define and characterize the architectural 
members of the nave. Here are many lines of columns, mould- 
ings of arches, enriched capitals, and other ornaments; and had 
these been covered over with colour, for the purpose of imitatin 
the effect and perspective of the scene, the detail of the archi- 
tecture would have been inevitably obscured and sacrificed by the 
process. Having seen several interesting architectural subjects 
spoiled, and the real forms disfigured, by attempts to represent a 
real perspective and the accidental effects of light and shade in 
similar scenes, I am convinced that it can only be satisfactorily 
displayed by an outline, or — a slight degree of shadowing. 
' 2 In 
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In subjects with large columns, and plain arches, &c. as im the 
nave of Norwich Cathedral, a high degree of finish and bright 
effect may be successfully and pleasingly employed, without sacri- 
ficing any essential details of the building ; but in such a subject 
‘as the one now under notice, or the chapels of King’s College, 
and Henry the Seventh, it would be absurd and unjust to attempt 
to display, in a small scale, their numerous beautiful members 
and details, in union with picturesque effect.’ 


The following account refers to a work of art of much ac- 
knowleged excellence; and, though some readers may hesitate 
in assenting to the justice of the critical remarks, they wilk 
peruse the particulars in general with much interest : 


‘ At the eastern extremity of the south aile is a modern mo- 
nument, which justly attracts the attention and admiration of alk 
visitors. Though it be not the chief province of this work to 
animadvert on the productions of living artists, yet the present 
subject has such imperious claims on the critic and historian, that 
they would neglect their duty, were they to pass it without com- 
ment and without praise. It is a small tomb, raised to comme- 
morate the guileless characters and elegant forms of two female 
children of the Rev. W. Robinson, and Ellen Jane, his widow. 
This memorial may be regarded as original in design, anc tasteful 
in execution; and, as calculated to commence a new era in our 
national monumental sculpture, must be viewed with exultation 
by every real lover of art. From the demise of Henry the Eighth 
to the beginning of the present century, the sculpture of this 
country has rarely presented any thing admirable or excellent. 
It has either exhibited a vulgar imitation of vulgar life, in mon- 
strous costume, or tasteless copies of Greek and Roman models, 
The present age, however, is likely to acquire a better, and 
indeed a good character, and prove to surrounding nations, that 
while Britain is justly renowned for science, commerce, and arms, 
she boldly and confidently prefers a claim to competition with 
former ages in her artists. Some departments have certainly 
failed, either for want of talents or for want of patronage ; but 
the sculptor is now publicly employed and publicly rewarded; 
and if something truly English, original, and interesting is not 
produced, we shall still have cause to attribute the failure to the 
ungenial climate of Britain, or the want cf talents in our country- 
men. In traversing the abbey church of Westminster, and that 
of St. Paul’s, we look in vain for tasteful and apposite English 
sculpture. Almost every subject is disfigured by unintelligible 
emblems, mythology, and allegory; and crowded with lions, fames, 
and angels. It is time this incongruity of composition, this violae 
tion of taste, be avoided, and that a little of nature, of Shaks- 
peare, and of England, be substituted in the place. 

‘ To appreciate Mr. Chantrey’s monument fully and justly, we 
should inquire what has been effected by the sculptor ; what is 
usually done, and what the art is susceptible of. The Egyptians, 
Greeks, and Romans, have certainly left behind them many works 
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of peculiar beauty and excellence; they have also bequeathed to : 
us many pieces of inferior workmanship. In the former we readily 
perceive their reference to nature as a prototype; and in the 
latter, the presumptions of art. It is thus with sculptors of the 
present age: most of them are wholly educated in the school of 
art—in studying and copying from the antique; whereas the 
greatest masters of the old world sought beauty of form and 
truth of expression in the inimitable and diversified face of nature. 
Hers is an unerring and unmannered school; it is untrammelled - 
by laws and regulations; every student may readily obtain admis- 
sion into it, and freely pursue the bent and energy of his genius. 
From this school arose the artist who executed the monument 
now under notice: he looked at living models and English forms 
for prototypes; and has skilfully extracted from the shapeless 
marble the resemblance of two pleasing female figurés. These, 
however, are not common-place forms, nor imitations of Venuses, 
Graces, or Hebes;—but they faithfally and feelingly resemble 
the persons of young and lovely maidens. These are represented 
as lying on a couch; the head of the eldest impressing the downy 
pillow, and that of the youngest reclining on the other's bosom. 
Qne of its arms is beneath her sister’s head, and the other extends 
over the body. In one hand is a bunch of snow-drops, the blos-. 
soms of which are apparently just breken off, but not withered, 
The faces of both incline towards each other with apparent affec- 
tion — the eye-lids are closed, and every muscle seems lulled into 
still and serene sleep: all the other rapa members partake of the 
same serenity and repose. The arms and the legs, the fingers, and 
the very toes, are all alike equally slumbering: the drapery is 
also smooth and unruffled, and is strictly in unison and in harmony 
with every other part of the design. The whele expression seems 
to induce silence, caution, and almost breathless solicitude in the 
observer. A fascinating and pathetic sympathy is excited; at 
least these were the effects and sentiments produced on myself in 


contemplating it alone, and towards the close of day. Analyzing 


it as a work of art, and endeavouring to estimate its claims to 
novelty, beauty, and excellence, I must own that all my powers 
of criticism were subdued by the more impressive impulses of the 
heart. With these sensations, and with mingled emotions of ad- 
miration at the powerful effects of English art, and the appeals to 
nature through this medium, I was turning away from the pleasing 
group, when the plaintive song of a robin, whtch had perched in 
the adjoining window, diverted the train of reflection, but touched 
another chord of the heart, which vibrated in perfect harmony. * 


With regard to the History of the Cathedral at Oxford, 


Mr. Britton acknowleges that the prints are not equal in pic- 








‘ * If the fastidious critic examines these remarks with a wish 
to find fault with either the sentiment or language, I have only to 
observe, in explanation, that they were penned in Lichfield 
Church, on a fine summer-evening, and with the monument im- 
snediately before me.’ 
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turesque effect and style of finishing to the others: but he 
states that the circumstance ‘ has arisen from causes which 
are irremediable.’ That some of them are far inferior to others 
which appeared in the preceding volumes must be noticed by 
the most indifferent observer: but why the causes were irre- 
mediable is not so obvious, and Mr. B. has not informed 
us. We are aware that an author frequently meets with 
disappointments from the dilatory conduct of artists: but 
we have known the imperfect plates receive a higher 
finish subsequently to their first appearance, and even new 
plates engraved to supply duplicate impressions and make 
up the deficiency; and it would have gratified us if some 
such expedient had been adopted in the present instance. 
Having watched the progress of the work from its commence- 
ment, and appreciated its merits, we have become interested 
in its success; and consequently the least * falling off” has 
been observed with emotions far different from those of plea- 
sure. The author, however, promises not toallow ‘ the em- 
bellishments of the subsequent volumes to deteriorate in style 
or character as they advance in progress,’ and we trust that he 
will succeed in keeping his engagements. 

We transcribe the general description of Oxford Cathe- 
dral, more particularly because, in consequence of several 
other parts of the University being more striking, that build- 
ing is not much known: 


‘ By the accompanying ground plan it will be seen that the 
Cathedral Church of Oxford consists of a nave with its ailes; a 
transept, to the north, with a western aile; a shorter transept on 
the south with an aile to the east; uchoir from the transept to the 
east end, with ailes on each side, but which do not continue to the 
east end ; two other ailes or chapels north of the choir; a chapter- 
house, south of the church, with an intermediate passage, or 
room; and three sides of a cloister. ‘The proportions, forms, and 
relative situations of each of these divisions are correctly laid 
down in the plan, in which the oldest walls, columns, and piers 
are distinguished by dark colour, and the later additions and alter- 
ations are marked with a lighter tint. The measurements of the 
principal parts are figured, and the horizontal area of all the other 
parts may be readily found by the scale. ‘The arrangement and 
forms of the groining, as well as the situations of some of the 
principal tombs, are also indicated on the plan. It will be seen 
that the southern transept is shorter by one arch than that on the 
north side, as a wall is raised between the columns from east to 
west, and the western aile of the same transept is detached from 
the church by a wall between the columns. — 

‘ Externally it presents but few interesting or attractive fea- 
tures; and is so much obscured by other buildings, and trees, as to 
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be.excluded from any general, or favourable view. Its walls are 
rough, and left in an apparently unfinished state ; with small irre- 
gular stones, and large joints: the only part generally seen by 
and accessible to the public is from the south-west, where the 
tower and spire are shown rising from the intersection of the nave, 
with the south transept. Hence the south side of the nave, west 
side of the transept, with the whole of the cloister, are viewed; 
but these are not calculated to seduce the general visitor to 
explore the edifice much further. 

‘ Most of our cathedrals are the principal objects of curiosity’ 
and beauty in the cities to which they belong; but this of Oxford 
is not only of inferior size and interest, but is surpassed by many 
other edifices in this university. The entrance gate-tower, the 
quadrangle, the hall stair-case, and the hall of this College, are 
generally regarded as more attractive and admirable than the 
Cathedral. Hence it is very common for visitors, and even those 
of rather refined and critical minds, to leave Oxford without ex- 
amining the building now under notice.’ 


When we advance to the History of the Cathedral of Can- 
terbury, we find several other particulars stated by the author 
in his preface, respecting his object in undertaking this work : 


‘ There is not an edifice in England, excepting Westminster 
Abbey Church, that has attracted more of public attention, or 
been more fully illustrated by the author and artist, than the Ca- 
thedral of Canterbury. By the list of books and prints, at the end 
of this volume, we shall find evidence to justify this remark. 
Though aware of the fact, I thought it right and expedient to 
introduce the metropolitan church of Canterbury into my series of 
cathedrals ; for I was also aware that many of its architectural 
features had never been published. The sections and elevations 
of its towers, nave, choir, transepts, and crypts have not been 
previously offered to the public; and these are indispensably ne- 
cessary to display its construction, and exemplify its history. 
Without sections and strict geometrical elevations we can never 
attain correct information as to the curvature and proportions of 
arches —the true contour of columns, capitals, and bases — with 
the relative projections and recesses of various other members in 
our antient buildings. With these we are furnished with satisfac- 
tory data, either for practical imitation or for antiquarian infer- 
ence. Had this species of illustration been adopted by a Hollar, 
a Loggan, or a Vertue, and had writers on Christian architecture 
in the seventeenth or eighteenth centuries made themselves 
acquainted with the same subject, much irrelevant dissertation and 
trifling controversy would have been avoided. But the majority 
of mankind, in all ages, and on all subjects, prefer the pretty to 
the useful; and seek rather to amuse the fancy than inform the 
mind. Hence picturesque views, and artificial effects of light and 
shadow, of black and white, have been repeatedly and continually 
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published and republished in our antiquarian embellishments. * 
By a natural progress of taste and science, for these improve with 
age and must last for ever, we are at length commencing and 
adopting a right course; and I am persuaded that, in a very short 
time, we shall be fully and explicitly informed of every thing 
respecting our national antiquities in general, and more especially 
that of architecture. Zealous in this cause myself, I am anxious 
to awaken the same zeal in others; habitually fastidious, I also 
wish to encourage the same spirit in my readers and friends ; for 
by the union and exertion of zeal and fastidiousness, we shall be 
able to advance rapidly and correctly in our search after truth. 
The history and the science of Christian architecture are intimately 
connected with our cathedrals ; and by illustrating the last truly 
and fully, we shall best exemplify the others.’ 


In the introduction to the description of the cathedral, 
Mr. B. makes these apposite observations : 


‘ From the earliest annals of the Christian church, in Britain, to 
the present time, Canterbury has been pre-eminent in history and 
influence. Its cathedral has also participated in that eminence 
and that influence: for it was the system of the old Catholic 
prelates to augment their powers and riches by an ostentatious 
display of wealth. Hence churches were not only progressively 
enlarged in size, but progressively augmented in decoration and 
every species of enrichment. Every succeeding age, and almost 
every succeeding prelate and abbot, seemed to regard it as neces- 
sary or politic to make some addition, or add some new adornment 
to his church. We find this exemplified in the history of the 
cathedral now under notice; and we also find that some very 
extensive as well as expensive re-edifications were made in the 
fabric, without any apparent reason, and certainly without any 
ostensible cause. It is true that this edifice was often consumed 
or greatly injured by fire, and it appears that each new erection 
was raised in a style, and on a scale to surpass its predecessor. 
This laudable practice of the ecclesiastical architects was calcu- 
Jated to stimulate and bring into action all the energies of genius. 
It is a singular, and, at the same time, a lamentable fact, that 
there was no talent either required or exercised in the country, 
but in architectural works. Excepting in this art, we hear of 
nothing truly mental in the early annals of the nation. Savage 
warfare — unnatural and irrational superstition — bondage of the 
many and tyranny of the few — characterise the remainder of the 





‘ * In “ The Chronological Illustration of the Christian Architec- 
ture of England,” I have given nearly the whole of the eighty 
prints, belonging to the volume, in a light and rather slight style 
of execution, and mostly in elevation and section, for the purpose 
of showing the forms and proportions of the various architectural 
members with precision and accuracy. This volume is intended 
to embrace a comprehensive review and illustration of the Chris- 
tian architecture of England.’ 
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people. It is really delightful to contemplate architecture as a 
beautiful, elegant, and dignified art, standing alone in this gloomy 
desert, to watch its progressive advancement in variety and grace- 
fulness, and to see it attract, by its magic influence, the sister-arts 
of painting and sculpture within its vortex. We may also infer 
that many of the sciences were necessarily cultivated as essential 
aids to architecture, and were in various ways and at different 
times called on to support and adorn their legitimate parent, Ar- 
chitecture, therefore, is not only entitled to our admiration, but to 
our gratitude. In infancy it was a crude science ; in maturity it 
was, and is, anelegant art. The cathedral now under review war- 
rants these remarks; and at once exemplifies the powers, capabi- 
lities, varieties, and merits of Christian architecture. This, like 
genuine Christianity, is genial, tolerant, expansive, and appeals 
both to the heart and fancy of man. That heart, indeed, must be 
flinty, and fancy phlegmatic, which can be unmoved by the pre- 
sent Cathedral of Canterbury. It is an edifice of great extent and 
amplitude ; considerable variety and intricacy; in some parts 
grand and imposing, and in many others curious, beautiful, and 
interesting. Considered in its historical relations, as well as in its 
architectural characteristics, it naturally awakens associations and 
expectations of varied and imperious interest. In the fabric itself, 
and in its constructive history, we expect to find much to excite, 
as well as to gratify curiosity; we look for satisfactory data to 
illustrate Gothic or Christian architecture: at this place, and in 
this very fabric, we expect to find some unquestionable examples 
of Anke tiedie, Anglo-Normanic, and all the progressive styles 
and varieties of ecclesiastical building; if we fail in finding all 
that may be wished, we shall still meet with much to gratify and 
reward our researches.’ 


We observe with pleasure that the embellishments of this 
volume are in general much improved, in comparison with 
those of the preceding: but this point requires the watchful 
care and close superintendence of the author; since any con- 
tinued deficiency in the pictorial department will detract con- 
siderably from the merit of his publication, and cause it 
to decline in estimation. So many of his engravings also 
have been, and still are, of such eminent beauty, that t ey af- 
ford a criterion by which we can try the rest that possesses a 
dangerous rigor, but should at the same time irresistibly 
stimulate the author’s exertions to maintain the same high 
claims to praise. 

Each of the volumes is concluded with a chronological list 
of the bishops of the respective sees; the contemporary 
kings of England and popes; a list of the deans; a list of 
the books, essays, and prints that have been published relat- 
ing to the sees and cathedrals; and also of engraved por 
traits of the bishops and deans: which render the work 
more complete, and combine with its other merits to intitle it 
to the notice and patronage of a discerning public. 

ART. 
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Art. X. A Treatise on the Plague, designed to prove it-conta- 
gious, from Facts collected during the Author’s Residence in 
Malta, when visited by that Malady in 1813. With Observations 
on its Prevention, Character, and Treatment: to which is 
annexed an Appendix, containing Minutes of the Author’s 
Evidence, given before the Contagion-Committee of the House 
of Commons, accompanied by their Report. By Sir Arthur 
Brooke Faulkner, M.D. late Physician to his Majesty’s Forces, 
&c. &c, 8vo. pp. 320. Longman and Co. 

Art. XI. The History of Plague, as it has lately appeared in 

‘the Islands of Malta, Gozo, Corfu, Cephalonia, &c. detailing 
important Facts, illustrative of the specific Contagion of that 
Disease, with Particulars of the Means adopted for its Eradica- 
tion. By J. D. Tully, Esq. Surgeon to the Forces, late Inspec- 
tor of Quarantine, and President of the Board of Health of the 
Ionian Islands. 8vo. pp. 292. Longman and Co. 

Art. XII. Researches into the Laws and Phenomena of Pesti- 
lence; including a Medical Sketch and Review of the Plague 
of London in 1665, and Remarks on Quarantine. With an 
Appendix ; containing Extracts and Observations relative to the 
Plagues of Morocco, Malta, Noya, and Corfu; being the Sub- 
ject of the Anniversary Oration delivered before the Medical 
Society of London, and published at their Request. By Thomas 
Hancock, M.D. Licentiate, &c. 8vo. pp. 279. 8s. Boards. 
W. Phillips. 

Art. XIII. Remedy for the Plague; considered heretofore by 
Antients and Moderns “ An Evil without a Remedy :” consist- 
ing in the simple Virtues (Preservative and Curative) of Olive 
Oil. Discovered by George Baldwin, late Consul-General in 
Egypt. 12mo. pp.40. Printed by Richards. 


I* the year 1819, the House of Commons appointed a Com- 
* mittee to inquire into the validity of the doctrine of con- 
tagion in the plague, to receive evidence on the subject, and 
to make a Report. The result was strongly corroborative of 
the doctrine in question; all the medical men who were 
examined by the Committee, with the exception of two, giving 
their testimony in support of the opinion that plague is com- 
municable by contact only ; and the Committee did not receive 
from the dissentient witnesses any evidence which, in their 
opinion, invalidated the conclusion just stated. Since the 
period of the Plague-Committee, whose labors directed the 
attention of the profession strongly to this disease, additional 
and highly valuable information has been laid before the 
public on that subject; and, among the writers whom we 
would especially distinguish, are Sir A. B. Faulkner and Mr. 
Tully, whose works are now before us. Dr. Hancock’s pub- 
lication, also, as forming a commentary on the works on 
plague, and containing a professed critique on the authors 
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whom we have just named, decidedly merits our notice on 
the present occasion. 

Plague, like many other diseases, is not readily defined, 
without including in our characters those symptoms which are 
sometimes very slight and at others altogether wanting. In 
its most perfectly formed state, it is a febrile disease of a 
highly contagious nature, and is marked in its progress by 
sw vellings of the inguinal or axillary glands, as well as by car- 
buncles and petechiee : -but buboes, carbuncles, and petechie, 
are not found in many of the worst and most rapidly fatal 
cases ; and instances are recorded in which no fever has been 
present, 

Sir A. Faulkner, whose experience in the plague of Malta 
intitles his opinion to much respect, seems to have been puz- 
zled in his attempt to point out a constant diagnostic symp- 
tom: but the peculiar appearance of the eye, which Dr. 
Russel and other writers have remarked, is that to which of 
all others he attaches the greatest weight. In those who are 
affected with plague, the eye appears to be suffused and glist- 
ening, but devoid of intelligent expression, like that of a 
person intoxicated. — ‘The accompanying fever, in the plague 
of Malta, presented every variety of form, even from the most 
intense inflammatory species to the lowest kind of typhus; 
and sometimes the disease was ushered in by fits of shivering, 
like those of ague: but they were never followed by heat 
or perspiration, nor did they recur periodically as in true 
intermittent fever. Sir James M‘Grigor has also remarked 
the great diversity of form which plague exhibits; and he has 
even stated that the disease assumed, in every case which 
occurred while the army was encamped in the vicinity of a 
marsh, an intermittent or remittent type. — The rapidity, 
also, with which patients under plague are carried off, is truly 
appalling : for some, it is reported, have been struck dead on 
the spot, when they received the infection; and multitudes, 
according to testimony altogether unexceptionable, have not 
survived the first sy mptoms of the disease more than a very 
few hours. In these latter cases, the malady proves fatal in 
the cold stage, or that of internal congestion and nervous 
collapse, before re-action has yet commenced ; and, where 
re-action never comes on, we believe that death alw ays takes 
place: at least, this is to be presumed from what we know 
respecting other febrile diseases.— Sir A. Faulkner has reduced 
the different forms of plague into three principal classes. 


‘ In the first, the characteristic cast of eye and countenance 
were peculiarly striking —the stomach very irritable — debilit 
extreme — and carbuncles made their appearance early. When 
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this form of the disease was accompanied with parotid swellings, 
it presented no hope; and, according to the most probable calcul- 
ation, the proportion of recoveries did not exceed ten in a hun- 
dred. Cases of this description were chiefly prevalent after the 
contagion began to commit its first ravages. 

‘ In the second class the pain of the head was intense, thirst 
sometimes urgent, countenance flushed, and utterance hurried. 
The glandular swellings came out slowly, and, after appearing, re- 
oohel with an aggravation of all the symptoms. The carbuncles 
became soon gangrenous, and the delirium often resembled the 
ferocity of a maniac. This description of the disease was nearly 
as destructive as the former. 

‘ In the last class all the symptoms, as already observed, were, 
comparatively, very mild —and the glandular tumors proceeded 
on gradually and kindly to suppuration. This is the form of 
plague to which I have alluded as affecting those who were found 
walking about the streets, apparently in health. The average 
deaths were computed not to exceed sixty in a hundred.’ 


We are inclined to think that the distinction between the 
first and the second classes arises from the prominence of the 
stage of collapse in the one, and of that of excitement in the 
other: but that, in all cases of recovery, re-action to a cer- 
tain extent has taken place; and that, in the second class, the 
inflammatory symptoms are always preceded by a degree of 
dulness and languor, a kind of cold stage, which no doubt 
may be of very short duration. 

Nothing satisfactory has yet been elicited by the researches 
of those who have inspected the bodies of patients: but 
general accounts have been given of enlarged liver, turgid 
gall bladder, effusion into the pericardium, and appearances 
of gangrene in the omentum, bowels, and stomach, having 
been discovered in such dissections. No one, however, appears 
to have examined the state of the brain or spinal cord after 
death from plague; nor are any of the dissections described 
in that detailed and accurate manner, which would lead us to 
believe that they had been conducted with the requisite care 
and minuteness. One thing, however, is remarkable, that none 
of the gentlemen engaged in this apparently hazardous patho- 
logical pursuit have been in consequence affected with the 
disease. Sir James M‘Grigor mentions, indeed, that two 
practitioners were taken very ill after the dissection of a 
plague-case, and suffered severely in consequence: but it does 
not distinctly appear that either of them was seized with 
plague. In Malta, no dissections were undertaken either by 
Sir A. Faulkner or any of our medical officers; and so fear- 
ful of the extension of the disease was the commander of the 
forces, that, by his order, every medical officer who ventured 
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to feel the pulse of a plague-patient was obliged to undergo 
a quarantine of many days. Sir Arthur does not appear to 
have himself examined the pulse: but he states that it had 
been occasionally felt during the prevalence of the disease, 
through a tobacco-leaf. This intermedium, we presume, was 
chosen from a belief in the protecting powers of tobacco: but 
very fine oiled silk, or gold-beater’s skin, would certainly 
have been preferable as a protection, while either of them 
would have permitted the pulse to be felt almost as distinctly 
as by the naked finger. : 

It has been stated among the characteristics of plague, that, 
like small-pox and measles, it attacks the same individual 
only once during life: but the rule is certainly not absolute, 
nor so uniform as in the two diseases just named ; though we 
are happy to observe that Mr. Tully, in the course of his 
experience, which was not trivial, met with no instance of a 
recurrence of the disease in the same person. 

Respecting the treatment of plague, nothing new has been 
suggested by Sir Arthur Faulkner; unless we consider in 
this light the successful result of two cases, in which a mix- 
ture of oil of turpentine with camphor was administered in- 
ternally by mistake. Although the author is not disposed to 
attach much weight to the circumstance of these patients 
having recovered, we think that they deserve attention, and 
that the experiment ought to be repeated. 

The practice of inunction of the whole body with olive-oil, 
for the cure of plague, was first introduced to the medical 
public of England by Dr. Duncan in his Annals for 1797 ; 
and we have now before us a small tract onthe subject by 
Mr. Baldwin, to whom the merit of the discovery, whatever 
it may be, is decidedly due. The reports of Fra Luigi, a 
Roman Catholic ecclesiastic of Smyrna, afford strong testi- 
mony in favor of this practice; and we are disposed to believe, 
even on theoretical grounds, that this remedy may prove use- 
ful. During what we have supposed to be the first stage of 
plague, or that of collapse, the powerful friction of the sur- 
face with oil is likely to restore the equilibrium of the circu- 
lation, and perhaps to enable the system to resist the progress 
of the disease. During the hot stage, on the other hand, 
when re-action has supervened, and excitement is high, the 
cold affusion, of which Sir A. Faulkner has spoken favorably, 
affords promising hopes of success.— Mr. Baldwin’s resi- 
dence in Egypt, and the long habit which he must have had 
of speaking the eastern tongues, seem to have given a peculiar 
character to his language. For example: 


‘ Life 
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‘ Life cannot bear extremes. Extremes in nature produce 
similar effects. Great joy will express tears. Great grief will ex- 
cite laughter, ~ 

‘ Great weariness will produce canvulsions. In a state of con- 
vulsion, the weakest will display the greatest strength. 

¢ Solidity in common is exclusive of light; but solidity in the 
extreme is the sublime of light: as in the diamond !’ — 

‘ My care was now to spread it over the world! Surely this was 


the case, for 
‘ «© O be joyful in the Lord all ye lands.” 


‘ I sent my theory and an account of my success to Smyrna.’ 


Many cases of plague, however, in which the oil-frictions 
had been used, terminated fatally: but this we do not consi- 
der as altogether decisive, for what remedy in other diseases 
can be named, of which the same may not be truly asserted ? 

Of all the characteristics of plague, that which is the mast 
important for mankind to know is its contagious nature: for 
even its mode of cure, if any shall ever be discovered, sinks 
into insignificance when compared with that of its prevention. 
Were we acquainted with a plan of treatment by which every 
case of plague might be cured, — a prospect wholly visionary, 
— how many thousands, nay millions, of instances would 
occur, in which this happy method could not be carried into 
execution ? — The melancholy attacks of plague in Malta and 
the Greek islands, where it was placed under the eye of our 
medical officers, and its diffusion attempted to be checked by 
the measures of our military commanders, seem to have 
completely set at rest the question as to the contagious nature 
of this disease; and the details of Sir A. Faulkner with re- 
gard to Malta, and those of Mr. Tully respecting the Greek 
islands, (more especially Cephalonia, ) are peculiarly deserving 
of attention. 

On the 28th of March, 1813, while no epidemic or re- 
markable disease existed in Malta, a vessel from Alexandria 
made her appearance off the harbour of Marsa Muscetto 
in that island, and applied for admission to quarantine, 
having lost several of her crew by plague during the voyage. 
This request having been granted, she was received into 
quarantine, within about a cable’s length of several points of 
land, and of the city of Valetta; while the survivors of the 
crew were removed into the lazaretto, where the captain and 
his servant sickened after a day or two, and died with unequi- 
vocal symptoms of plague. On the 10th of April, Sir A. 
Faulkner addressed a letter to the commander of the 
forces in Malta, pointing out the danger to be apprehended 
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from the vicinity of the infected vessel, and suggesting the 
removal of the quarantine-station to St. Paul’s bay. The 
fears of this intelligent physician were but too well founded ; 
for on the 14th of May the plague made its appearance in the 
capital of Malta, where it had not shewn itself for the long 
eriod of 137 years. Valetta became extensively infected ; 
and thence the disease spred to all the villages of the island, 
except a very few, where wise precautions had been early 
adopted, as in Lenglea, or where the situation placed them 
out of the line of infection. Much labor has been bestowed 
by Sir A. F. in pointing out the course which the contagion 
pursued, as well as the connection which could be traced be- 
tween the early appearance and the prevalence of plague in 
certain villages, and their intercourse with the capital where 
the disease had first shewn itself. Villages the most healthy 
in point of situation were often those in which the plague 
produced the greatest devastation; while others, in low 
grounds or on the edge of marshy spots, suffered compara- 
tively little. One village, Casal Curmi, where the disease 
had long defied every attempt to exterminate it, was at 
length walled in, surrounded by troops, and thus converted 
into one great lazaretto; by which means the disease was at 
length ie extinguished. The capital and every other 
town and village, except Curmi, were relieved from.quarantine 
on the 7th of January, 1814: but it was not till the 7th of 
March following that the disease was declared to be com- 
pletely eradicated from that village, and from the whole 
island. Thus the plague continued to prevail in Malta 
through every vicissitude of season, and in every variety of 
situation, which that island presented. — A very ample table 
of the range of the thermometer, during the year of plague, is 
given by Sir A. F., with the number of deaths annexed for 
each day, up to the commencement of December; and from 
this exposition it appears that the mortality of the disease was 
not influenced by the temperature of the air. The total num- 
ber of fatal cases, from April to November inclusive, was 
4486; and, estimating the deaths in December as equal to 
those of the preceding month, the entire number would amount 
to 4536, out of a population of 75,000, which most probably 
that of Malta considerably exceeded when it was the em- 
porium of the Mediterranean and Levant trade. During the 
prague of 1675, when the population of Malta did not extend 
eyond 60,000, the mortality was 9500.— The difference 
here is sufficiently striking ; and it may be explained by call- 
ing to mind the number of months which were allowed to 
elapse in the latter instance, before proper persons er 
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with the management of the disease were procured from 
France, and efficient measures were adopted. 

The history of the plague in Cephalonia furnishes another 
remarkable and gratifying example of the efficacy of an in- 
telligent and energetic health-police, in suppressing that dis- 
ease; and the exertions of Mr. Tully at Comitato, in that 
island, demand our warmest approbation. We shall pre- 
sent our readers with his own rapid and animated sketch of 
his proceedings. In a letter to Major-General Sir Charles 
Phillips, he says ; 


‘ « T did not lose a moment in applying the only effectual re- 
medy to this greatest of all human calamities ; scarcely had I 
been twenty-four hours on the island, when my hospital and camps 
were established. 

‘« Comitato, the seat of plague, containing about seven hun- 
dred souls, presented a horrid mass of disease. Such was the 
alarm, that no effectual assistance had been granted to the unfor- 
tunate sufferers; and, as might naturally be expected, I found 
them in a wretched and miserable state. 

‘« Fortunately the dread of the inhabitants, as well as that of 
every individual, I may say, in the island, was great, and this was 
not only their own security, but the only security the country 
could boast of. 

‘“ As to a cordon there was none; a few tents were pitched 
here and there upon the mountains. Nevertheless it appears the 
disease did not pass the village. If this be true, which soon will 
be ascertained, the malady will be speedily terminated. 

‘«¢ T am in great hopes the whole disease is concentrated within 
our camp lines, where it will receive that discipline so desperate 
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an enemy merits. « 
He proceeds to observe : 


‘ Two-thirds of the whole of the persons exposed to the con- 
tagion had escaped disease, whilst of the many admitted from 
camp into hospital a large proportion were in a fair way of reco- 
very. — Nine days only had elapsed from the commencement of 
our operations, when there remained, in all the camps, but four 
families, for whom I had the least apprehension, as upwards of 
360 persons, who had been under different degrees of suspicion, 
had undergone the strictest discipline, leaving no room whatever 
to doubt their safety, the whole having been plunged daily into 
the sea, without regard to age or sex, and all of their susceptible 
effects having also been daily immersed in sea-water, for the space 
of two hours, and subsequently exposed to the heat of the sun, 
the thermometer in the shade on the beach standing at noon at 
88°. For effecting these different objects, each camp had its 
stated hours for each sex, as well as separate places, according to 
their different degrees of suspicion, and the inhabitants of each 
tent were marched to and from the sea-side, in separate bodies, 
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by health guards. It was the special duty of these guards to 
prohibit all communication between the different parties, and to 
prevent the smallest rag from being left behind, or thrown into 
the sea by the suspected, and subsequently to conduct the per- 
sons in security to their respective tents. The whole of the 
ground over which the suspected marched was examined by my- 
self morning and evening ; this became the more essential, as the 
greater part of the ground was necessarily traversed by those em-. 
ge in daily supplying the different tents with provisions, |: It 
will of course be understood that the persons for whom sea-bath- 
ing was directed were not under any sort of medical treatment, as 
they were not ranked under the higher class of suspected, a class 
solely applying to such as had direct communication with persons 
labouring under disease, or effects presumed to be contaminated, 
or those persons living in a house where plague was actually 
known to exist.’ — | , 

‘ Fourteen days only had elapsed from the period of our arrival, 
until the total extinction of the plague ; during which short, but. 
anxious period, it will be readily believed that no exertion was 
spared, shat every one alike laboured, and that no personal con-, 
sideration, for a moment, intruded to impede the great work that 
had been intrusted to us.’ 

The experience of Mr.'Tully leads him to an_ assertion, 
which, from our reading on the subject, we were prepared to 
expect; viz. that ‘ the plague every where disappeared before 
the bayonet and the badge of office.’ — The proofs of the 
contagion of this disease, which he has brought ‘forwards, are 
too numerous and well authenticated to be overthrown by any 
specious reasoning on their details, or by sneers (see Dr. 
Hancock’s concluding paragraph, p. 379.) at the credibilit 
of te statements of the manner in which it was Saonn. 
These accounts may be inaccurate, or exaggerated, or con- 
tradictory, or improbable: but the evidence of the contagion 
of plague, after its introduction, may notwithstanding be irre- 
fragable. It is not easy, among smugglers and banditti, who 
are besides sunken in gross superstition, to ascertain ‘cor- 
rectly the whole and the exact truth. . 
It may be imagined that the promptitude and decision, 
which .marked the conduct of Mr. Tully as inspector of 
quarantine, have in some degree shed their influence, over his 
theoretical opinions. Plague he conceives to be commu- 
nicable solely by contact with the bodies of patients, or with 
infected articles; and he thinks that the air of a hospital, 
crowded with pest-cases to such a degree as to cause disease, 
will not produce plague, but a hospital or effluvial fever, 
altogether distinct in its nature. ‘To this opinion.we cannot 
subscribe ; for we think that the skin of a healthy person can 
receive the .disease only through the absorption of effluvia, 
-: Rey, Jury, 1823. U and 
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and that the membrane of the dronchie performs that function 
with infinitely greater force and perfection than the skin, so 
as to compensate for the partial dilution of the effluvia 
which may be drawn into the lungs. Sir Arthur Faulkner 
is inclined to believe that the infection of plague may be 
received by closely inspiring the breath of a diseased person ; 
and he judiciously remarks that he considers this as a kind of 
contact. 

It now becomes our duty to consider the difficulties and 
objections which haye been raised by Dr. Hancock against 
the doctrine of the contagion of plague. Although we 
have perused his essay with attention, we feel very doubtful 
whether we shall be able to state distinctly his creed on the 
subject in question, He seems in fact perplexed with the 
anomalies and apparently unaccountable facts recorded re- 
specting this disease ; — unable to deny altogether its conta- 
gious nature, yet unwilling to admit it; and undecided as to 
the ground which he ought to take up on this highly important 
point. After 349 pages of researches, he comes at last to 
this conclusion: —‘ Therefore, the probability, indeed the 
most natural inference, is that the disease called plague is 
only the highest degree, cr a variety, of common contagious 
fever.’ (P. 350.) He has even gone so far as to say ; 


‘ Contagion, I apprehend, can do us but little harm, if we 
guard well our cities and habitations from the sources of mischief 
in our own borders. Therefore, in contradistinction to Dr. Rus- 
sel’s opinion, I believe the prevention of an occurrence, so de- 
tructive as general pestilence, is to maintain the watch against 
our domestic more than against our foreign enemies ; and that if 
a pestilential constitution can in reality be produced in any coun 
try, without the local causes before mentioned, it is much more 
likely to pass on harmlessly when such causes do not exist than 
when contagion is present without them,’ 


This pestilential constitution of the air is still a mysterious 
state, which no person has yet ventured to describe; and 
which, if we can judge by the history of the late epidemic 
fever, especially in Ireland (see M. R. vol. xcvi.), no con- 
ceivable degree of filth, wretchedness, and famine is capable 
of inducing. If starvation and misery are to be regarded 
as the causes of plague, which Dr. H, seems to believe, it is 
0 that, on the first breaking out of that disease, its 
earltest victims should haye been the young and vigorous, 
which was observed in London, Marseilles, and Malta, 
Dr. H. has certainly some merit in the laborious exertions 
which he has made to collect curious and interesting parti- 
oulars respecting the plague of London in 1665: but we do 
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not think that this is the quarter from which the most correct 
and luminous history of the laws of pestilence is to be drawn. 
The knowlege of plague, as of all other diseases, we 
presume, is daily improving by the accumulation of well 
authenticated facts; and the disputes with regard to it are 
not to be settled solely by a reference to Sydenham, and 
to the writers on that subject down to Dr. Russel, but 
by a general and unbiassed review of every thing which 
has been written about it down to the present day. Ve 

different indeed has been the plan pursued by Dr. H. 
The valuable remarks on plague by Sir James M‘Grigor, 
and the work of the French physician, M. Desgenettes, are 
passed over (we believe) unnoticed, while Sir A. Faulkner 
and Mr. Tully are briefly brought to trial in an appendix. 
The history of the plague of Malta, as given by the former, 
is fatal to the opinions of Dr. H.; for it was accompanied 
by no swarms of insects, no disease among the cattle, no 
famine, no epidemic fever rising gradually into pestilence: 
but a vessel came into the harbour, having lost a part of her | 
crew by plague; an individual, into whose house an article 
from the vessel was conveyed, sickened and died with plague- 
+ tng ; and the malady spred itself over the whole island. 

r. Hancock adds, however, that, 


‘ Unless some further very material information should be 
elicited at some future time, which I strongly suspect is wanting 
for a thorough knowledge of the event, the plague of Malta, as 
described by Sir A. B. Faulkner and J.D. Tully, must be con- 
sidered an exception in many points to the general rule, which 
has usually governed such visitations. It may be peculiar to some 
of the islands of the Mediterranean, that the invasion of Pesti- 
lence is not characterised by that formidable preparation and 
combination of circumstances, which we have shewn to have ex- 
isted in other parts of the world at different periods: and Sir 
A. B. F. may have collected every thing that properly related to 
that plague.’ 


Of the tone in which Dr. H. has criticized the volumes of 
Sir A. Faulkner and Mr. Tully, we cannot speak in praise: 
nor do we think that the Doctor himself can argue that he 
was maintaining his own character for good sense and gentle- 
manly feeling, when he allowed such expressions as this to 
escape from his pen: * Let us now hear what J. D. Tully has 
to say.’ (P. 374.) 

_'The means of suppressing plague are now well understood, 
and have received a most interesting illustration from the 
work of Mr. Tully. As the great and leading points of 
management, we must resolve to shut up in their houses 
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those who are still in health; to remove the sick and sus- 
pected; and to destroy or purify all articles that may be 
supposed to be imbued with the matter of contagion. In 
yellow fever, on the other hand, which Dr. Hancock seems 
disposed to identify with plague, (pp. 90. 98. 103. 109.) the 
great object in attempting to check its ravages is to remove the 

ealthy population from the seat of the disease, which has been 
done at different times with strikingly beneficial effects in the 
United States of America. Great praise is due to Lieut.- 
General Sir Thomas Maitland, the commander at Malta and 
the Ionian islands, &c. for the prompt and efficient measures 
against the extension of plague which he adopted at both 
those stations; and the benefit which he thus conferred has 
been rendered in some degree permanent: for we are informed 
by Mr. Tully that ‘ the regulations framed by order of his 
Excellency now form an important part of the police-code 
of the island of Malta, and such are the arrangements of the 
government of Malta on this head, that were plague again 
unfortunately introduced into the capital, the necessary re- 
strictions for the safety of the population could be put in force 
within the space of a very few hours.’ 

Although the treatise of Sir A. Faulkner consists in a great 
part of matter already laid before the public in his paper on 
Plague, (see the Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal, 
1814,) and in his evidence before the Committee of the House 
of Commons, it is nevertheless a valuable and interesting 
production ; and it was in some degree necessary to eluci- 
date more fully his views regarding the nature of plague. 
Mr. Tully, on the other hand, has performed a task of much 
utility to those who may hereafter be called to direct and carry 
into execution measures for the suppression of this disease ; 
and his ardor, activity, and enterprize in the cause of hu- 
manity well merit imitation. We are happy to observe that 
it is his intention to follow up the present volume by another 
publication, containing a medical history of plague, and of 
its treatment: since the extensive opportunities, which he has 
had of witnessing the disease, induce us to anticipate some 
useful information on a subject which we fear will long con- 


tinue to possess an alarming interest, at least on the shores of 
the Mediterranean. 





Art. XIV. The Duke D’Ormond, a Tragedy; and Beritola, a 
Tale. By Charles Lloyd. Crown 8vo. pp.285. 8s. Boards. 
Longman andCo. 1822. 

Ww: see no reason to feel disappointed in the favorable 

opinion which we have hitherto entertained of the poeti- 
cal genius of Mr. Lloyd, if we may judge from the qualities 
of 
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of this additional volume; for surely no reader of common 
taste and acquirements can turn over many of its pages, with- 
out feeling that they bear the impression of high and 
energetic powers, as well as of a warm and susceptible heart. 
Yet these qualities are never so successfully developed in the 
poetry of Mr. L. as to produce their best effect, but are evi- 
dently in want of the pruning hand of a more severe and 
chastened judge. Even his merits seem to bring along with 
them their corresponding and somewhat striking defects ; and 
it will be recollected that, in dwelling on his highest qualifica- 
tions, we never held up his productions as models of correct 
style, or of polished elegance and classic taste. His language 
and ideas are rich even to exuberance, and they are his own: 
he is also full of matter: — but it seems rather to impel him 
forwards according to its dictates, than to be much under his 
own control, or even under that of the critic’s voice; —a 
charm so often employed in vain, ‘* charm we ever so wisely.” 
That Mr. L. has been indebted for many of his peculiari- 
ties to what is usually termed the Lake School of poetry, is too 
generally known to require present remark; though we may 
observe that, while he bears a certain generic resemblance, he 
has many characteristics which distinguish him from all his 
contemporaries. ‘This distinction will be found to consist in 
a greater freedom from its errors, and a greater portion of 
real nature and originality, which is always sufficient to intitle 
him to our attention and regard. He has little, for instance, 
of the dreamy mysticism and low affectation of Wordsworth, 
— of the overwhelming length and tedious sameness of the 
-Poet-Laureat, — of the obscure wildness, and half-shadowed 
fantastic forms of things, which so frequently cross the imagin- 
ation of Coleridge, —or of the strange metaphysical turns 
and conceits which abound in the poetry of C. Lamb, to 
whose genius, however, he more nearly approaches. At the 
same time, he is not possessed of many of the higher and 
individual excellences of those writers; all of whom, by the 
very indulgence of their extravagance and aberrations of 
poetic mind, are enabled perhays to soar a higher flight, and 
reach objects of intellectual power and beauty beyond the 
attainments of those of their opponents who have a more 
correct and regulated taste. Provided that they can produce 
something very striking and uncommon, — something of a 
wild, daring, or imposing nature, — they never feel the least 
diffidence, however familiarly and absurdly it may be express- 
ed, in putting it forth to the world * with all its imperfections 
on its head.” — If, however, their friend Lloyd does not 
seem to have imbibed so much of the new leaven as to have 
U 3 leavened 
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leavened the whole mass of his poetry, it is enough to leave 
traces of its effects in the indiscriminate haste and outpouring 
—in the untutored strength and vividness — both of his 
imagery and his Janguage; and, we must add, in the violation 
‘of all the minor proprieties and established rules of good 
taste. . Yet, owing to these very freedoms, he has it occasion- 
ally in his power 


‘¢ To snatch a grace beyond the reach of art.” 


The same character, but invested perhaps with a greater 
degree of power and beauty, every where appears impressed 
on the pages of the present work. To avoid useless observ- 
ations, and discussions on particular merits and defects, we 
shall proceed to extract such passages as will give a general 
illustration of both; trusting the bles discernment to make 
a distinction between the two. ‘Though appearing together, 
the productions before us are of very unequal dates, the tragedy 
having been written ‘ twenty-four years ago.’ It appears to 
be wholly the author’s own invention ; while the story in the 
tale is borrowed from one of the most familiar and favorite 
pieces of Boccaccio, and one of the least exceptionable of 
that luxurious novelist. Mr. L. has treated it in a very ju- 
dicious and delicate, yet impassioned manner; it betrays 
nothing of fashionable affectation or levity, and no other 
blemishes than those attaching to peculiarity of style. His 
most animated delineations are always such as may be found 
in lofty and generous characters, and, though highly wrought, 
are altogether free from blame. 

The story of the tale (which stands first in the volume, 
though placed second in the title,) is preceded by some in- 
genious and well prefaced remarks; stating rather at length 
the author’s poetical creed and opinions relative to the. pro- 
ductions, and analogous to the character which we have 
already laid down. Beritola is a noble Sicilian lady, reduced 
by the supposed death of her lord, and by the usurpation of 
the throne of Sicily by Carlos, who defeats the legitimate 
king, to fy with her infant-boy, and at last to take refuge in 
the barren island of Ponza; where slie subsists on wild 
berries and roots, with only a solitary she-goat to afford food 
for her infant. 


‘ That gentle lady was, by length of time, 
So to her houseless fortune reconciled, 
That she, in that inhospitable clime, 
Without a dwelling, — e’en though berries wild 
Were her sole food, and banks of fragrant thyme 
Her only pillow, and her beverage mild 
Its 
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Its natural springs, —had, —as her destiny, — 
E’en though she might go thence, —fixed there to die.’ 


At length arrives a pinnace with Count Currado, formerly 
known to her deceased lord; who with difficulty prevails on 
the lady to renounce the wild secluded scenes to which she 
had become attached. She at last accompanies him to his 
country-residence, of which we have a description in this bold 
and lofty strain : 


‘ The edifice was ancient, massy towers | 
Thence peered ’bove branchy woof of aged trees ; 
The clustering ivy there formed gloomy bowers 
At noon of day: thence oft the wanderer sees 
The owl sail silently in evening hours, 
From cornice, battlement, and jutting frieze. 
The raven croaks there ; and as fails the light 


The bat wheels round and round its sultry flight. 


‘ Thence from the chapel-tower peals the stern bell, 
Its sounds reverberate from some neighbouring wood ; 
At midnight hour thence may be heard to swell 
The distant weltering of the ocean flood ; 
As through the thick mist tolls the day’s slow knell, 
And o’er the groves the large red moon doth brood, 
What fathomless masses of deep shade lurk there! 
What forms fantastic start of awful fear ! 


‘ A book sometimes Currado’s lady brought ; 
To saintly legions earnestly she lent 
An ear: to pious manual whence faith caught 
For deeper zeal a fostering argument. 
By her, while oft-times in intensest thought 
On what was passed, whole winter nights were spent, 
When the near forest moaned with blast of night, 
Her soul to Ponza’s rocky isle took flight. 


‘ When with sonorous trumpet came the wind ; 
And in those pauses deep, when storms are nigh, 
Which in charm’d trance, as ’twere, creation bind, 
In lowest whispers it doth pant and die ; 
When like the night’s stern spirit unconfined 
It spake of fear, and deep-tongued mystery ; 
When like the lapsing flute’s soft melodies, 
Silence might seem to listen to its sighs.’ 


Good as this is, it is perhaps excelled by the following: 


‘ Thus she became a visionary creature ; 
The winds talked to her, and the silent moon; 
In clouds she traced an intellectual feature ; 
And stars were her companions! The boon 
Of phantasy seemed to exalt her stature : 
Her eyes were:as of one who in day’s noon 
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Conversed with spirits. Such thoughts in her had birth, 
She was not as a being of this earth. 
‘ Oft was she rapt with eager presages, 
| Like nt hee priestess was her very frame 
Convulsed with workings from dim messages ! ~ 
Which, though she felt, she knew not whence they came. 
And oft, she said, when most that fury rages — 
(And then with intropenetrating flame, 
Her eye pierced through impenetrable things,) 
‘¢ This from my children and my husband springs !”’ 


Even in these verses certain peculiarities are apparent; and 
we object to the poetic use of the word intropenetrating, 
which would better become a medical or metaphysical treatise. 
— Here Beritola’s young son, who had assumed the name of 
Giannotto, flourishes and grows up into a brave and enthusi- 
astic youth, and soon begins to find favor in the eyes of the 
beautiful daughter of Currado. 


‘ With partial eyes Giannotto she surveyed, — 
As well she might : — for manly was his form: — 
Nature had most profusely lent her aid 
To give him that which doth most surely charm 
The female heart! Onall his mien there played 
Grace, which originates in passion warm, 
And lofty ; and a high intrepid fire 
His eyes now shot, now beamed with soft desire. 


‘ Upon his lips there played a subtle smile, 
Whose charm his ivory teeth might well augment ; 
His rich black hair, in masses, all the while, — 
Or, in crisp ringlets on his forehead, — lent 
Assistance to those charms which most beguile : 
As rich frame doth rich painting ornament, 
To aid expression nothing can compare 
With fluctuation of Juxuriant hair. 
‘ His eye, though piercing, had a furtive glance 
Of dewy softness: and his eloquent chock, — 
Whose hue his brows of jet might well enhance, — 
Now pale, and now incarnadined, did speak 
Language, of which ne’er yet a maiden’s glance 
The meaning with impunity might seek. 
~ His symmetry! In it you well might trace 
Alcides’ prowess, with Apollo’s grace. 
‘ Thou art a tyrant, Love !— Thou dost delight 
To plant thy missiles in enamouring tresses, 
On glowing cheeks, on brow of snowy white, 
On lips of coral, and in soft caresses, 
And thou dost take a pleasure to excite 
Passion, where fate imperiously represses 
The fond indulgence of that very aim 
_ Which thou dost so mischievously inflame. 
, ‘ Thou 
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‘ Thou bringest youth together purposely ; 
And laughing’y dost see their passion grow : 
At first mere dalliance it seems to be ; 

Mere pastime for a summer’s day to know; 
Then, all at once, thou lay’st aside thy glee, 
And dost thyself a mailed tyrant shew, 

And spectres-rise around thee, and they bear 
Poison, and swords, and symbols of despair. 


‘ So did it fare with this enamour'd dame ; 

At first she thought only to please the sense 

Of sight, by viewing beauty, ’gainst whose claim 
To admiration none could urge pretence. 

As children we forewarn from touching flame 
As dangerous, and such sport prohibit hence ; 

Or as we interdict unlawful book : 

On youth like this, so should not lady look.’ 


We are next treated with a splendid banquet given by the 
Count to his daughter and friends, described with much 
raciness of expression and luxurious flow of verse. — 
Giannotto had here an opportunity of attracting the particular 
notice of his young mistress, by the intelligent way in which 
he explained the obscure meaning of the motto in the armorial 
bearings of her house. Their eyes meet, and she calls on him 
to hand her a cup of wine: but he is at once so delighted 
and confused that his hand trembles, a mist comes over his 
eyes, and he pours the contents on her embroidered dress. 
The Count observes him, and in anger orders him to leave 
the room. A flush of indignation suffused the faces of the 
unconscious lovers, and Spina, the lady, vowed in secret that 
he should be better recompensed and better treated in future. 
She does not long wait for an occasion, the day being at hand 
which was fixed by her father for 

‘ A summer’s revel at fair residence, 
Which a day’s journey from his castle stood, 
Embowered in thick and venerable wood." 


Thither they proceed, and here a very tempting prospect is 
held out to us, though something in the epicurean style. 


‘ Arrived: they found the place in all bedight 
That well could furnish joyance to each guest ; 
‘Shrouded within a near wood’s gloom from sight, 
A far resounding minstrelsy expressed 
All sounds inspiring amorous delight: 
Tables were spread, where richest wines, express'd 
From most luxuriant vintages, induce — 
Mantling in bowls — each one to taste their juice. 


‘ The day was cloudless. Through the canopy 


Of matted leaves which o’er them were suspended, 
Glances 
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Glances of shifting light most sportively 

Or played upon the turf, or sometimes blended 
Their rays with gems, and crystals, daintily 

Which from tae neck of high-born dames depended. 
And many a flickering beam seemed to enhance 
The swift mutations of the mazy dance. 


‘ What saw there Spina? Through the eager train 

Her eye was ever on one object fixed. 

’Tis a delicious time when we retain — 
By understanding which there is betwixt 

Us, and a dear loved object, — such a chain 
Invisible to all, that — in that mixed, 

And giddy circle, we can, thence, defy 

Thousands to thwart electric sympathy. 


‘ *Perhaps, at no time Love does more impart 

Delicious feeling to the human breast ; 

Than when it is contrived, with furtive art, 
That among multitudes shail be expressed 

By under tones, by side-long looks, that heart 
To heart is linked. Love then is doubly blessed. 

It feels superior to the uninspired 

Mortals around, and is with deep trust fired. 


‘ Besides, the mystery that hovers round, 
Enhances its deliciousness! E’en so 
Did Spina feel, and so her heart did bound — 
As her eye following him, when to and fro 
Giannotto went, and his form did confound 
Or distance, or tlie crowds that come and go — 
E’en for a moment, if he re-appear ! 
New charm her eye, new music smites her ear. 


‘ The scene becomes more gay, more soothing sweet 

The liquid notes of music on the air 

Seem with a latent melody replete : 
And when she sees him in her presence there, 

It is a joy to her when others greet 
Her look, her dress, or e’en her converse share 

With seeming approbation. — Love so fills 

Her heart with joy, that it on all distils.’ 


Suspecting Giannotto’s noble origin, and induced by love, 
she at last contrives an interview in a delightful grotto, but 
not unobserved by the Count, who overhears their convers- 





‘ * Perhaps, of all the intimations of love none are so piquant 
as those gracefully conveyed by an under manner in a miscella- 
neous society : the object of these intimations enjoys the compli- 
cated transport of gratified affections, of affections gratified with 
mystery, and of a feeling of triumphant superiority to all the un- 
inspired mortals by whom he is surrounded, — Isabel, vol. i. p. 17.’ 
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ation ; and, though nothing but the purest and noblest senti- 
ments were expressed, he resolves to rid himself of the lover. 


On their part, they resolve to plight their vows, and the 
evening-scene of their meeting is finely described. 


‘ Flowers of all sorts there stood in porcelain jars ; 
Or round the shafts of marble were enwreathed ; 
The rose, the musky violet, the stars 
Of the frail jasmine there profusely breathed. — 
Birds from far climes glance there in mimic wars, 
Or frolic loves, in golden wire-work sheathed, 
Green, orange, blue, gold, crimson, every dye 
Of plumed magnificence, there met the eye. 


« There odorous frankincense for ever burned : 
Around its walls were satin cushions piled, 
Which, — while the eye their rich device discerned 
| With wonder, — by their amplitude beguiled, — 
And their luxurious softness, — him who yearned 





For daintiest repose, on them to have coiled 
His charmed limbs. Such was the fair retreat 
In which this pair had doomed at night to meet. . 


« A hush doth now o’er all the revels steal : 
Yet still the music floats upon the breeze, 
. Which e’en as if the leaves themselves did feel, 
Gushes, in languid lapsings, from the trees. 
As its soft notes through tender twilight peel 
It seems to die away in cadences 
Fitting the hour; and that hour to it lent, 
Or from it caught, a deeper blandishment. 


* The distant laugh, the titter of some girl 
Who listens to a sheepish paramour ; 
The very tones of revelry ; the whirl 
Of the gay dance, at that bewitching hour 
Seem on the ear like tripping brook to purl : 
To unison, by nature’s awful power 
Fused are they, till like faint stars’ distant light 
They modify, not break, the gloom of night. 


The moon now sheds upon the silvery leaves 
A gentle radiance, and the wind seems hushed, 
Except where whisperingly, whence foliage weaves 
A bower for it to nestle in, it gushed 
As o’er informed with scents which it receives 
* From buds and blossoms which profusely blushed 
Upon their teeming stalks. Where ’tis not pent 
In such an ambush, sleeps that element.’ — 


‘ She hears Giannotto’s step. "Twas his indeed ! 
How soft it falls on her expecting ear! 
Her heart responsive beats to every tread, 
Whose smothered lapse scarce tells her he is there, 
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Just at that moment did a moon-beam shed 

_ Upon her sylphy’d form its lustre clear. 
Her snow-white dress so softly round her gleams, 
She seems a creature born of heavenly dreams.’ 


While they are pledging their mutual troth, the enraged 
Currado bursts on them, and orders Giannotto to a dungeon, 
and the lady to close confinement. Here they had ample 
time to sigh and deplore their wretched loves; for the poet 
informs us that they had passed two years in this captivity 
when the usurper Carlos was driven from the throne of Sicily, 
and Giannotto’s party (that of the Ghibelines), to which Cur- 
rado was also attached, now prevailed. These happy tidings 
brought about an eclaircissement, by which the high birth and 
antient honors of the lover’s family are made known to his 
cruel host; Bertoldo is restored to the disconsolate Beri- 
tola; and Currado becomes desirous of making every atone- 
ment in his power for his past unkindness to his noble friends. 
The wasted form of Giannotto, now Guisfredi, is brought 
forth from bondage, — not to execution, but to gaze on the 
still beautiful yet faded features of his lady-love; and their 
friends crowd around them, offering both congratulations 
and condolence. 


‘ Yes! ’twas to him a most affecting sight 

To see her pale and shrunken! For his sake 

He knew that she had thus sustained a blight 
Of all, which usually in young breasts wake 

Dreams of impassioned love. An exquisite, 
A permeating tenderness did shake 

The very pillars of his inmost life, 

When he, in such tried mistress, saw his wife. 


‘¢ And far, far more he loved her, than when she 
Gorgeous, with jewels decked, before him stood ; 
Now she appealed to that deep sympathy 
Which he had learned, schooled, by the lessons rude, 
And bitter conflicts of adversity ! 
She was to him a hallowed thing endued 
With consecration, whose entire revealing 
Was privilege attached to fellow-feeling.’ 


We close our extracts here; leaving the story where the 
author would have best consulted the general effect Of the 
whole by also dropping it. 

The peculiarities and blemishes, observable throughout this 
very poetical but rather singularly constructed tale, are just 
such as might be’inferred from the general character already 
given of the writer. They consist chiefly of inequalities and 
quaintnesses of style and manner. Dignified language and 
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familiar language frequently appear in the same verse, and 
noble thoughts and feelings are clothed in mean or inadequate 
expressions. ‘The story is uot ill arranged: but there is an 
evident want of firmness and compactness in the connections 
and transitions; and something too much of analytical rea- 
soning and research, usurping the place of poetic imagery and 
embellishment. ‘This, however, being one of the articles of 
Mr. L.’s creed, such conventional errors may be forgiven, and 
we may discharge our bolts of criticism only against znferiority 
of execution. ) 

We must now attend to Mr. Lloyd’s more youthful per- 
formance; though we imagine, and indeed he in part con- 
fesses the fact, that, like many other minor pieces, (especially 
those which are attributed to Pope’s nenage,) it has been 
subjected to the investigation and pruning of maturer years. 
In general, we look with an eye of suspicion on these boyish 
effusions, which have lain in an author’s desk for upwards of 
20 years: but his writings declare, in “ thoughts that breathe 
and words that burn,” that Mr. Lloyd’s mind is a mirror. of 
truth; and whatever improvements and alterations, there- 
fore, the drama may have more recently undergone, it is 
truly honorable to the genius of its author. It is the pro- 
duction of a high order of genius; it has every appearance of 
being quite original; and in its design, as well as in the cha- 
racters, manners, and language, it manifests a consistency and 
entireness, remote from imitation, which do not leave us doubt- 
ful fora moment. Still it is the result of a conventional 
spirit: it has less of real nature in it, than of a nature which 
we might suppose to exist; and the whole is in unison with 
the sort of world which the poet has imagined for it. 
Flowing from the unchecked impulses of feeling, it .bears 
every where the air of uncontrollable genius, powerful fancy, 
and a flow and vigor of language which cannot fail to impress 
us with a feeling of reality and truth. ‘The degree of illusion 
created by the writer is very great: yet the virtues and vices of 
the characters, — their opinions, manners, and actions, — are 
all extravagant and improbablewhen compared with the beings 
of this world. 

The story is simply that of a high-minded romantic cha- 
racter, with a fortune which renders him the object of the 
flatteries and treacherous designs of some dissipated villains. 
To accomplish their respective purposes, they seek to betray 
him into evil courses by their own society and example, and so 
far succeed as to make him neglect a virtuous attachment, join 
the company of boon companions, and entangle himself in an 
affair with a Marchioness de Mielcour ; who, while she saben 
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him in her own snares, is herself an instrument in the hands 
of Courtenaye, whose object is to enrich himself by D’Or- 
mond’s ruin. The scene is laid at Paris; where this arch 
traitor Courtenaye amuses his colleague Despard with the 
hope of possessing the former object of D’Ormond’s affec- 
tions, the beautiful Julia, who is actually betrayed into his 
power.— The plot is sufficiently intricate, and the villainy 
thickens fast round its victims as we proceed; while the 
broken-hearted Julia and the infatuated D’Ormond divide the 
interest of the piece. Courtenaye at last succeeds in betray- 
ing the latter into a sort of marriage with the Marchioness de 
Miclcour, in spite of the remonstrances and care of his friend 
Count Colville: the wretched Julia is brought forwards, to 


crown the consum:nate villainy of the parties, into D’Or-- 


mond’s presence and that of his lady; and, on learning her 
lover’s treachery, she becomes distracted, and soon terminates 
her woes. 

Courtenaye now flatters himself that remorse and despair 
will soon lead D’Ormond to follow her, when his fortune and 
the Marchioness will be at his own disposal: but his crimes 
recoil on himself; he discovers that the unfortunate Julia was 
his sister, who had been separated from him in infancy ; D’Or- 
mond, instead of hanging himself, only takes his passage to 
America ; and the lovely Marchioness, smitten with remorse, 
buries herself ina nunnery. ‘Thus the author very happily 
preserves the moral of his piece, in a manner which the 
Stagyrite himself could not have impugned. 

To shew the style and versification of the whole by one 
specimen, we may subjoin the following scene from the last 
act, in which Courtenaye and Despard consummate a portion 
of the ruin that they ‘ot in view, but not without fearful 
misgivings of the result. While they are seen conversing to- 
gether, at D’Ormond’s house, 


* [A scream is heard from the apartment within: the door bursts 
open, and Julia, her hair loose, and in a night-dress, rushes 
in to Courtenaye and Despard, followed by the Duke D’Qr- 
mond, Physician, and the Marchioness de Mielcour.] 

‘ Julia. Is'tso? ‘They say he lives! did I not see him? — 
Did he not beckon to me from the skies ? — 
Immortal was he, radiant, unearthly ! — 
And now they tell me that ’twas all a dream! — 

(Going up to Courtenaye.) 

Did not you mention make to me erewhile 
About a sister ? — I no brother have! 
Oh, could I but believe in any thing ! — 
But all seems shadowy ; all forms indistinct, 
And changing every moment! Even now 
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Your face puts on a thousand different aspects. 
Let me at something grasp; I'm falling — falling — 
The very firm-set earth seems to give way 
Under my feet ! 
¢ Physician, This must not be allowed ! — 
This Jady must be quiet, or there is 
No chance the anodyne we have administered 
Will prove effectual. If this lady be 
Not tranquillized, and speedily, I fear 
Greatly the end of this. 
‘ Julia. Fear, said you? What 
Fear you? You all have driven me to this ! — 
And now pretend astonishment, nay, pity. — 
It is too late for that! Who pitied me 
Alone and unprotected? I have been 
The very mark for insult to exhaust 
On me all possible atrocities, — 
And now you pity me! I smile at this. 
Let me be quiet. Quietness I ask ! — 
There is but one place where I can indulge 
That wish —the grave! Oh, look thou down, look down, 
On thy abused, and broken-hearted daughter, 
My sainted mother ! — But I cannot pray ! — 
No, no, a cold hand presses on my heart, 
As if its very beatings it would stifle ! — 
I know by your looks that you think me mad ! 
No, no! ITamnot mad! I yet distinguish 
’Twixt foes and friends ; as proof of it, here — here 
Will I take up my everlasting rest ! — 
§ [She rushes into the arms of the Duke D’ Ormond ; while he 
endeavours to press her to his bosom, her knees faulter, she 
slips through his arms, and dies at his feet.]’ 


The drama abounds in bold and vigorous conceptions, sen- 
timent, and character, with a wide scope of feeling and of faney, 
generally expressed in easy and poetic verse. While, how- 
ever, it manifests a degree of interest and power very unusual 
in a work produced at the early period assigned, we cannot 
be blind to its manifold errors and imperfections. It is rather 
a noble than a correct and masterly production; resembling a 
fine historical piece, the design of which is great, while the 
whole is somewhat irregularly and fantastically grouped and 
colored, It displays none of the more finished excellences 
and touches of art, but all is untutored strength ; as if the 
inspiration of the pencil had rather controlled than been di- 
rected by its owner’s hand. Such an owner, however, is in- 
titled to assert, with the great artist whose boldness and 


vividness of expression he so nearly resembles, * Ed to ancor 
son pittore,” 
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Art. XV. An Account of the United States of America, derived 
from actual Observation during a Residence of Four Years in 
that Republic: including Original Communications. By Isaac 
Holmes, of Liverpool. 8vo. pp. 476. 12s. Boards. Sold 
by all Booksellers, 1823. 


‘ TI’ is not half a century since the American eagle stretch- 
ed forth its pinions; its flight during this short space 

of time has been rapid, strong, and vigorous; and under the 
covert of its wings, the oppressed of all nations have found 
happiness, wealth, peace, and security.’ (P.22.) This is say- 
ing a great deal, but perhaps not more than is strictly true. 
“About two hundred years ago, a body of Puritans fled from 
the religious persecution to which they had been exposed in 

England, and settled themselves in America, where they were 

not liable to penal enactments for the sin of non-conformity 

to an established religion ; and from that period to the pre- 
sent, America has been the safe asylum to which those have 

retreated who have been anywise politically afflicted ‘* in mind, 
body, or estate” in their native countries. ‘The persecuted have 
there enjoyed freedom ; the hungry have obtained food; and 

it does not militate against the general truth of Mr. Holmes’s 
eulogy, that the weary emigrant has often experienced disgust, 

and mortification. Such, indeed, must be the case when 

many have left their homes under false impressions, not cal- 

culating on the labor and privations to which they must neces- 

sarily be at first exposed, and have found their health and 

spirits sink under the disappointment and the toil: while 

many others, seduced by fallacious representations, have pur- 

chased land which they had never seen, and which they have 

afterward discovered to be not worth cultivation. Laborers 

and mechanics, especially, hearing of the high wages given in 

the United States, have fancied that they could procure work 

at any rate which they might chuse to demand, as soon as 

they set foot on the soil: but, on arriving at large cities, they 

have often found the supply of labor too great for the demand ; 

and, loitering away their time till their money has been spent, 

they have then removed to other spots, soured and discou- 

raged. In such circumstances, as every thing was seen through 

too flattering a medium at first, so now is every thing view- 

ed through a medium which distorts and displeases: the 

climate is grown cold, and the inhabitants are become inhos- 

pitable. It is of unspeakable consequence, therefore, that the 

irrevocable step (as it may almost be called) of emigration 

should never be taken, till the most deliberate and impartial 

balance has been struck between advantages and. evils, as 
ascertained from the best authorities. It is in far-distant 
regions that nostalgia, the unconquerable desire of returning 
to 
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to his native soil, sometimes preys on the unpitied emigrant, 
and drives him almost to insanity. ‘To this disease the Swiss 
are said to be particularly liable; and, when taken into 
foreig': service, they have been known to desert especially 
after having heard or sung some particular tune, to which 
they had been accustomed in their village-dances and among 
their native-mountains ‘ 


‘© Dear is that shed to which his soul conforms, 
And dear that hill which lifts him to the storms.” 


This feeling, indeed, is not a stranger even in the breast. of 
savages. Mr. Hunter, in a very interesting account of his 
own life, lately published, (to which we shall soon attend,) 
during a residence of nineteen years among the American 
Indians, has acknowleged its general influence and its power 
on himself, even after he had tasted the sweets of civilized 
society. Some of the Indians, also, who have endeavored to 
live among the Whites, have soon become dissatisfied, and ge- 
nerally returned to their brethren. Let us likewise hear Mr. 
Holmes: 


‘ There was an instance of one who went to reside in Maine: 
he continued there for some time, cultivating his little spot, and 
was very industrious ; he had with him an only child, about ten 
years of age: his child died ; he had alone to dig a grave; alone 
he had to inter his child; no one came to mingle his tears with 
the poor Indian. At length, with a heart bursting with grief, he 
said, ‘* When white man’s child die, Indian be sorry, he help bury 
him; when my child die, no one speak to me; I[ make his grave 
alone: I can no live here.” With that he dug up the body of his 
child, carried it with him 200 miles, and joined some Indians in 
Canada.’ 


Some very sensible advice to emigrants is given in the 
volume before us, on the subject of those natural and painful 
regrets which not to feel would imply a destitution of all the 
sympathies of human nature. Early friendships and impres- 
sions, perhaps attachments of a tenderer kind, take deep root 
in the mind, are fixed in the very view and feeling of the soul, 
and cause all new countries to appear disagreeable. [mi- 
grants should talk and think but little about England; yet, 
even in that case, it will be a long time before the remem- 
brance of their country will be dispelled, before the American 
farms will possess the same comforts and conveniences as 
those of England, and before the people there can be viewed 
in the same light by Englishmen as their former associates. 
Every year, however, effaces a little of the impression; and 
new connections by marriages are formed, which in the 
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United States sometimes take place very early, and serve to 
attach an emigrant family to the country of its adoption. 

Some time ago, Mr. Holmes published a pamphlet in which 
he discouraged emigration: but the distresses of the British 
agriculturist, which have been since forced on his attention, 
have compelled him to acknowlege that the American cultiva- 
tor was in an enviable situation when compared with many 
British farmers. Of late years, numerous instances have pre- 
sented themselves of industrious tenants who, having often 
expended several thousands of pounds in stocking, cropping, 
and cultivating their farms, have found the return on their 
capitals insufficient to give the landlord his rent: for taxes, 
~~ and poor-rates must first be paid. With a capital of 

ve thousand pounds, a man may purchase two thousand 
acres of land in the United States; four or five hundred acres 
of which may be cleared and well stocked, and a good house, 
barns, stables, &c. be built; but the family must all labor ; 
father, mother, sons, and daughters, must all work; for it is 
probable that no domestic servants can be procured. Let a 
family, however, says Mr. H., ‘ emigrate with a determin- 
ation to labor, and be willing to endure some privations ; and 
in a few years, growing happy and contented, they will find it 
sweet to eat the bread of independence procured by honest 
industry.’ 

The United States now extend a dominion over nearly four 
thousand miles of coast on the eastern side, from the northern 
states to the Gulf of Mexico, besides an extensive range, on 
the shores of the Pacific Ocean. ‘The area of this vast re- 
public comprizes two millions five hundred thousand square 
miles: its population is only about ten millions: but, were its 
inhabitants as numerous in proportion to its extent as they 
are in Great Britain, the United States would contain an ag- 
gregate of five hundred millions of human beings. Here is 
abundant scope for emigrants of more than any imaginable 
number, with soil and climate of every variety, under the 
freest government in the known world. — It was impossible 
not to reflect on all these circumstances when we saw the sum 
of fifteen thousand pounds voted in our parliament, the other 
day, to facilitate the conveyance of emigrants from the south 
of Ireland to the Canadas and the Cape of Good Hope. 
The sufferings which those poor wretches underwent, who 
were tempted by a similar grant to emigrate to the latter set- 
tlement a few years ago, will probably deter many others 
from following their steps in that direction ; and with respect 
to the Canadas, Mr. Howison* has informe? us that emi- 
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grants thither very commonly take the first opportunity to 
pass the boundary-line which separates them from the terri- 
tory of the United States, where they find more commercial 
activity, more enterprize of every description, and conse- 
quently more encouragement for their industry. The pro- 
bability, therefore, is that by far the greater part of this sum of 
fifteen thousand pounds will be employed in conveying British 
subjects to the American republic; — and with what view ? 
To get rid of a redyndant population from the most fertile of 
the British territories at home | — from that Ireland, which is 
weekly exporting into Liverpool and London her thousands 
and ten thousands of quarters of corn, which her hungry in- 
habitants are too poor to purchase! This subject, however, 
must not now lead us astray. 

Mr. Holmes is rather a diffuse and inaccurate writer: but he 
makes no pretensions to literary excellence, and his object is 
to present a modest but true statement of things as they are in 
the American republic. This is precisely what the emigrant 
wants; and he will find in these pages a mass of useful in- 
formation as to the civil constitution of America, the laws 
established there since the Revolution, its revenues and re- 
sources, the price of land, the general state of agriculture and 
commerce, the manners and customs of the people in different 
parts, the state of literature, fine arts, education, morals, 
religion, &c. &c. The revenue of the United States arises 
entirely from duties payable on the importation of foreign 
goods, and from the sale of public land ; — and here it may 
be remarked, by the way, that as the tide of emigration 
seems ta be flowing westward, not merely from Europe to 
America but from several of the eastern states to the Illinois and 
the banks of the Mississippi, it is not improbable that the vast 
territory of Louisiana, on the western side of that river, may 
become of immense value to the United States in a few years. 
Louisiana was discovered by the French, who ceded it to 
Spain in 1762: the latter power restored it to the dominion 
of France, under Napoleon, in 1801; and Napoleon, on the 
30th of April, 1803, sold for fifteen millions of dollars a ter- 
ritorial surface of one million four hundred thousand square 
miles of land to the United States, from which it is separated, 
or, more properly speaking, to which it is connected, by the 
noblest river on the continent of America. ‘The government 
of the United States is in the receipt of about eighteen mil- 
lions of dollars, and its annual expenditure at present does not 
exceed sixteen. The regular army consists of not more than 
eight thousand men; and yet here is a coast of nearly four 
thousand miles to be garrisoned, to say nothing of the troops 
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required for the interior. Their military strength, however, 
consists in the militia, amounting to 750,000 men. As a naval 
power, the American republic is becoming second only toGreat 
Britain: its vessels of war are larger, and i in weight of metal 
heavier, than ours of the same “nominal force ; cleanliness 
and order are very strictly preserved in the navy; and, to 
render both officers and men expert, they are continually em- 
ployed in firing at marks. 

Within a few years, we have all heard and read much about 
the rapid increase of population in America; and, the fact 
being admitted, some have ascribed it to the activity of the 
principle of population under favorable circumstances, others 
to the immigration of settlers from Europe, and others, 
perhaps more correctly, to the operation of both. Mr. 
Holmes remarks : 


‘ Notwithstanding the population increases so rapidly, it must 
be confessed, that at present the country is unhealthy. In the 
eastern states, human life is not so long as it is in he more mild 
and settled climates of Europe. In the ‘middle and western states, 
itis still shorter. In the southern ones it is again less. 

‘ Consumptions throughout the Union are very common ; fever 
and ague, and all sorts of bilious fevers, prevail. In the summer, 
the dysentery carries off great numbers of children. In some of 
the southern states, the yellow fever in summer sweeps away the 
inhabitants by thousands. At New Orleans, death demands and 
receives in the sickly season four out of five of all new settlers. 
I have heard some persons remark, (and they were attached to the 
country,) that a man of ninety years of age was as great a phe- 
nomenon as could be seen. Even in the eastern states, a person 
of sixty years of age is, to all appearance, as old in constitution, 
by natural decay, as one in England of seventy. It is likewise a 
strange, but a correct circumstance, that those in general who 
attain’ a great age in America are foreigners, the soundness of 
whose constitution has been formed in a more genial clime.’ 


It appears, therefore, that if the ‘ principle of population” 
be in more active operation in America than in Europe, so 
likewise is the principle of dissolution. The census of the 
United States in 1790 was 3,929,326, of which about one- 
fifth part were slaves; in 1810, the population amounted to 
7,239,903; and in 1820, to 9,625,734. ‘The slaves are 
1,538,128. As the state of agriculture improves, and Mr. 
Holmes says it is exhibiting daily evidence of improvement, 
so will the salubrity of the climate increase: forests are gra- 
dually disappearing ; and wilds, swamps, and marshes, long 
the abode of savage beasts and venomous reptiles, are con- 
verted into luxuriant corn-fields. Where land is very cheap, 
and every body is desirous of possessing a great quantity, all 
attempt to cultivate more than they can properly manage: 
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but the low price of produce, in consequence of very extended 
culture, affords little encouragement to the farmer. Mr. 
Holmes says that he was at New Orleans, which is the mart 
for all the surplus-produce of the western states, in the year 
1821, and saw wheat selling at 25 cents, or 123d. sterling, by 
the Winchester bushel; and superfine flour was sold at 2} 
dollars per barrel of 196 lbs.; while in New York and Phila- 
delphia it was selling at 4 dollars. In 1822, prices were 25 
or 30 per cent. higher. The reason for the different market- 
price of corn in the eastern and the western states is obvious ; 
namely, that in the former are several large cities, and a popul- 
ation employed in manufactures, which create a demand for 
cattle and grain; while the latter are, at present, destitute of 
these advantages. Time and competition, however, will 
bring these inequalities to a level. 

American farmers cultivate their own ground, and have no 
landlord to demand rent, no clergyman to take tythe, scarcely 
any tax-gatherer to collect impost, and can go among the 
abundant herds of buffaloes and deer, to shoot what game 
they please without fear of a gaol. ‘That the Irish peasant 
should be glad to emigrate from his mud-cottage to the back- 
settlements of America is natural, and that the British go- 
vernment should pay his passage as far as Kingston or York, 
on his way thither, is very kind: but how much kinder would it 
be to ameliorate the condition of the Irish peasantry at home, 
to tranquillize their country by rescinding the Catholic code, 
to promote the residence of absentees, (not by Insurrection- 
acts, but by pacifying that country through the impartial ad- 
ministration of equal laws,) and to encourage the influx of 
capital by rendering property secure, and facilitating the re- 
covery of debts. Were we to perform these acts of justice 
and policy, Ireland has the grand staple material, a fertile soil, 
to support in ease and abundance a population three times as 
great as that which now starves on its bountiful surface. 

In the two chapters which treat on the Manufactures and 
Commerce of the United States, and of the Soil, Climate, and 
Productions, Mr. Holmes has very judiciously added, to his 
account of those which are general, a specification of such 
natural productions and manufactures as are peculiar to each 
state. This is a particularly valuable portion of the work, _ 

We have said that the number of slaves amounts to about 
a million and a half; and having so recently devoted an article 
to the subject of West India slavery, (see our last Number,) 
we shall not now describe its hideous features as exhibited in 
America. Wherever it exists, indeed, the monster is essen- 
ally the same: but more loathsome and disgusting does it 
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appear, when contrasted with the proud and elastic freedom 
which there aggravates its deformity. In thirteen out of the 
twenty-four states which now constitute the republic of Ame- 
rica, the unhappy Negro is yet held in bondage: but to the 
honor of the eastern states it should be recorded that, since 
that country has become independent, slavery has been abo- 
lished in all of them except New Jersey, and in that state 
also measures have been taken to effect a gradual abolition. 
The admission of Missouri into the Union, with a toleration 
of this odious crime, is much to be regretted as well as cen- 
sured: but it is creditable to the public feeling on that occa- 
sion, that, of those members in Congress from the eastern 
states who voted for the permission of slavery in Missouri, 
nine out of ten were not afterward returned; being considered 
as unworthy of the confidence of their fellow-citizens, because 
they had acted in contradiction to the known and declared 
sentiments of their constituents. — With regard to the man- 
ners and customs of the Americans, in consequence of the 
different sections having been originally settled by fugitives 
from various countries, and on various accounts, iio like- 
wise are different. In the middle states, the manners of the 
inhabitants vary materially from those of the people in the 
eastern states. 


‘ Here, as slavery exists, and manual labour is to be performed 
by slaves, many of the owners of plantations, and their families, 
saunter away their time in enervating indolence. That vigour of 
mind which characterizes all the inhabitants of New England, is 
possessed by few in the states of which I am now treating; and 
these few are engaged in mercantile pursuits, who, although they 
see idleness and listlessness all around them, yet are free from their 
contaminating and contagious effects. Wherever there are slaves, 
or wherever some individuals are in such a miserable state of 

overty that they become servile to their masters or employers, 
the latter will grow arrogant, idle, and ostentatious, and the former 
will be abject and base. In the southern states, slavery exists in 
its fullest force; and it has a sensible effect on the manners of the 
white inhabitants. In Virginia, Maryland, North Carolina, and 
all the southern states, they differ very little in their moral cha- 
racter; and are far from being so strict in that respect as in the 
eastern, and more especially in the New England states. In 
favour of the white ladies, an exception, however, must be made; 
they are equally as virtuous and accomplished as any in the Union. 
Yet in their manners there is a degree of idleness and listlessness, 
that is not captivating. This, in some respects, is the effect of the 
climate, and in others the consequence of having slaves to per- 
form every thing requiring the least exertion. 

‘ In the western country, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Missouri, 
are slave-holding states; but Ohio, Illinois, and Indiana, will not 
allow 
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allow of this abominable traffic. In the state of Ohio, the inhabit. 
ants differ very little in their manners, &c. from those of the 
eastern states; and in Illinois and Indiana, there is no doubt they: 
will be the same; but in the others, slavery will have the same in 
jurious effect as in the slave-holding Atlantic and southern states.’ 


The spirit of independence in America has generated the 
Janguage of independence ; and to such a degree is this feel- 
ing carried, that the word master is not to be found in the 
vocabulary of white people among themselves, and he who 
labors thinks that he has conferred on his employer an obli- 
gation equivalent to that which he has received. The Ameri- 
cans are high-minded, vain, and unpolished; gaming is a 
general vice among them; drinking is not a very confined fail- 
ing; and in their personal conflicts with each other they are 
perfectly ferocious: duels with pistols, or even with muskets, 
being prevalent, and fought at the distance of eight or ten paces. 
Where combat occurs without artificial weapons, the parties 
bite off each other’s noses or ears, and gouge, that is, tear out 
each other’s eyes! They have not yet had leisure to cultivate 
very highly literature and the fine arts: but they appear 
to have considerable relish for dramatic performances, as 
the success of many of our heroes of the sock and buskin 
prove; and education seems to be very generally diffused: 
while the unlimited freedom of the press, and the direct and 
positive share which every citizen of the United States may 
be said to have in the government under which he lives, sti- 
mulate him to take a lively interest in public affairs. Ac- 
cordingly, more news-papers are compiled there, in proportion 
to the population, than, perhaps, in any other country: it 
being supposed that more than seven hundred are published 
every week, and above eighty thousand daily circulated. 
Scurrility prevails in most of them. Have they learned this 
from the English, or the English from them ? 

Throughout the Union, few states inflict death for any crime 
except murder: but in Virginia a second offence of horse- 
stealing is punished capitally; and in New York arson is 
visited with a similar infliction. Most delinquencies are 
subjected to imprisonment; and, generally speaking, much 
lenity is extended towards culprits: but Mr. Holmes informs 
us that mildness of punishment has not been found efficacious 
in the prevention of crime. It appears, indeed, that the com- 
mitments in the United States are nearly proportionate to 
those of Great Britain; and this in a country without game- 
laws, the violation of which constitutes so large a portion of the 
offences perpetrated here. The state-prison near New York 
generally contains about six hundred prisoners; and in that 
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province frequently ahundred and twenty are under confinement 
for counterfeiting or uttering forged bank-notes, and between 
five and six hundred for grand larceny! This prison, Mr. 
Holmes says, appears to be well regulated ; and all its inmates, 
except those under solitary confinement, are obliged to work. 
Indeed, throughout the country the prisons.are large work- 
shops or manufactories; and persons confined in them occa- 
sion but little expence to the state, the product of their labor 
nearly defraying the whole charge of the establishment. We 
cannot think well, however, of the regulation of a prison in 
which the gaoler is furnished with discretionary power to in- 
flict corporeal punishment, as is the case here; or in which, 
from the number of prisoners, the managers are obliged 
sometimes to put sixteen persons to sleep in a room ‘no 
larger than about five yards in length and four in width.’ 

The state-prison at Philadelphia, however, has the reputa- 
tion of being exceedingly well conducted; and inspectors are 
appointed, who are annually chosen from among the citizens, 
and act gratuitously. From their report and that of the 
gaoler, with the consent of the Judge, the treatment of any 
particular prisoner is regulated. If he be refractory, he is 
punished by solitary confinement, of which there are three 
sorts; namely, without light, — with light, — and the mildest 
species, allowing the prisoner to work. Mr. H. says that, in 
many instances, offenders have been reformed in these prisons, 
and, having learned some serviceable mechanical art, have 
become useful members of society. 

We cannot take leave of this work without repeating that 
it contains a great portion of information that is interesting to 
the general reader, but of peculiar value to those who may 
now be vacillating on the verge of emigration. 





Art. XVI. History of the Causes and Effects of the Confederation 
of the Rhine. by the Marquis Lucchesini, Member of the 
Society of Sciences and Belles Lettres at Berlin, and formerly 
Minister of Prussia at the Court of France. From the Italian. 
By John D. Dwyer. 8vo. pp.394. 12s. Boards. Warren. 


I" is a truth well known to the readers and still more to the 

writers of history, that, after the occurrence of political 
transactions, a considerable interval must elapse before it is 
possible to obtain satisfactory materials for the composition 
of a regular narrative. Accordingly, the public are only now 
beginning to receive through the press the requisite inform- 
ation for the reign of Bonaparte; and they must yet await the 
demise of Carnot, Sieyes, Barras, and other actors in the 
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early revolutionary drama, before they can obtain an authen- 
tic account of those mysterious scenes. Blunders of this 
nature, as far as they regard a small portion of the European 
commonwealth, —the lesser states of Germany, — are in some 
measure filled up by M. de Lucchesini’s book; the chief 
merit of which consists in presenting an abstract of the 
politics of the empire from 1792 to 1806: a period of four- 
teen years which, replete as it was with events of interest to 
every part of Europe, produced in Germany, above all, changes 
of importance. Of the more remarkable of these we shall 
now present a brief notice to our readers. 

The alliance of Austria and Prussia against France, in the 
early part of 1792, naturally rendered the minor states of the 
empire dependent on those leading powers, and obliged them 
to make their forces attend the former to the field. The 
augmented burden of the war in 1793, the indecisive charac- 
ter of the operations of that year, and their positive failure in 
1794, created a general aversion to the continuance of hostil- 
ities ; with a disposition on the part of the petty states to gt- 
tach themselves to either of the great powers (Austria or 
Prussia) which should be the first to conclude peace with 
the French government. ‘This was a powerful motive with the 
court of Berlin for relaxing her exertions in the field, and 
for concluding, in 1795, a treaty of peace with France; of 
which one of the leading features was the establishment of a 
‘line of demarcation,” guaranteeing the neutrality of the 
north-west of Germany under the protection of Prussia. 

The complete conquest of the Netherlands by the French 
in 1794 enabled them to accomplish a plan, which is said to 
have been a favorite object with their government ever since 
the age of Cardinal Richelieu; we mean the extension of 
their territory to the Rhine: — but, as it would have been 
harsh to despoil the princes whose sovereignty was lost to 
them by the accidental circumstance of local position, the in- 
genious politicians of the day brought forwards a system of 
indemnity, of which the basis was the secularization, as they 
termed it, of the ecclesiastical states. The great dignitaries of 
the church of Rome being, like their humbler brethren, for- 
bidden to marry, it followed that the ruler of an ecclesiastical 
state lost his interest in his territory with his life; and hence 
arose the plan of indemnifying them by a pension or life-rent, 
on the acceptance of which their territory was to be secularized, 
that is, incorporated with the possessions of one or other of 
the secular princes who had been obliged to relinquish his 
dominions on the I’rench side of the Rhine. Scarcely, how- 
ever, had this project of indemnity been proposed, when, in 
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the autumn of 1795, negotiation was suspeuded and military 
operations renewed. ‘These were conducted on the side of 
Austria by Clairfait, and for a time the efforts of the French 


were baffled by the talents of that distinguished commander,. 


He resigned in 1796, but left behind him men capable of guid- 
ing the tactics of the Archduke Charles, and of arresting for an- 
be year the invasion of the empire. At last, however, the 
successes of Bonaparte in Piedmont, in Lombardy, and event- 
ually in the hereditary states of Austria, became such as to 
hed unavoidable the conclusion of a peace, at Campo 
Formio, in September, 1797; which, while it extended the 
sway of Austria over Venice, stipulated the renunciation of 
her influence on the cabinets which form more particularly 
the theme of M.de Lucchesini’s labors, — the lesser states of 
Germany. 

This treaty, however, proved rather a truce than a peace: 
for, while the French government continued its usurpation, 
Austria, humbled, but not subdued, lent a willing ear to the 
offer of an English subsidy, and to the promise of co-oper- 
ation from Russia. She therefore opened the campaign of 
1799 with armies better appointed and commanded than those 
of France, and obtained for a time brilliant success; for, 
while the Archduke Charles chastised in Suabia the presump- 
tion of Jourdan, Suwaroff recovered in Italy the rich and 
extensive territory that had been over-run by Bonaparte, 
Such was the course of operations until the autumn of the 
year; when the reinforcements received by the French armies, 
and the appointment of abler chiefs, produced a considerable 
change, and altered the views of the fickle cabinet of the Em- 
peror Paul. The recall of the Russian auxiliaries, and the 
direction of the French operations in the preceding campaign 
(that of 1800) by such leaders as Bonaparte and Moreau, 
reversed entirely the aspect of affairs, and taught the Austrians 
once more their inability to contend with their formidable 
rival. Hence the peace of Luneville, (February, 1801,) con- 
cluded under circumstances subversive of the influence of 
Austria over the lesser states of the empire, and calculated 
to transfer that influence to ['rance, Prussia, and in some 
degree to Russia. 

During 1802, Germany participated in the general tran- 

uillity: but, on the rupture that ensued in 1803, one of the 
first measures of the French was the occupancy of Hanover 
by a military force. ‘This event naturally tended to increase 
the influence of Bonaparte over the neighbouring states of 
the empire: but the grand accession to his power arose from 
the events of the campaign of 1805, in which his arms proved 
so 
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so decidedly superior to those of Austria and Russia. From 
that time forwards, the independence of the lesser states of 
Germany was, in a manner, lost; although the attachment 
of the subjects to their rulers was still such as to lead a 
calculating politician, like ‘Talleyrand or his Imperial master, 
to win them by diplomatic art rather than military preponder- 
ance. Hence the formation of the well-known Confederation 
of the Rhine, the fundamental treaty for which was subscribed 
at Paris on the 12th of July, 1806. 

It would be superfluous to enlarge on the history of this 
Confederation, throughout the seven years of its duration ; 


or to develope the artifice of Bonaparte in appearing to re-— 


spect the rights of its neighbours, while in fact he rendered 
their forces instrumental in rivetting their fetters. The first 
great event was the overthrow of the power of Prussia in 1806, 
which led to an extension of the Confederation as well by the 
incorporation of new states as by an increase of territory to the 
original members. In 1809, the renewed disasters of Austria 
left France without a rival in Germany, and obliged the 
members of the Confederation to follow implicitly her man- 
dates. ‘They were consequently forced in 1812 to send the 
flower of their armies to perish in the wilds of Russia; a 
disaster which revived all the national antipathy of the Ger- 
mans to the French. The cup of their bitterness was indeed 
now full; and, in the advance of the allied armies in 1813, 
Bavaria, Wirtemberg, Baden, and in fact every member of 
the Rhenish Confederation, dissolved their connection with 
France, as soon as an assurance of the integrity of their ter- 
ritory was given to them by the allied powers. 

Thus ended the labors of the politicians of St. Cloud with 
regard to the Confederation of the Rhine. — It remains that 
we add a few words on those of their historian. The Mar- 
quis Lucchesini took personally an active part in several of 
the transactions described; while, with respect to others, he 
derived his information trom official sources. On the score 
of impartiality, he has considerable claims to attention: 
for, while he condemns the political motives that led to 
the Confederation on the part of the German Princes, 
he blames with equal freedom the opponents of Bonaparte 
in the cases, unfortunately too numerous, in which their 
public conduct was governed by selfish motives. On the 
style of the book we cannot bestow equal praise; since, though 
written in Italian, it partakes in a remarkable degree of the 
minuteness of the German school. The Marquis lays before 
his reader a variety of petty details, but seldom combines 
them into general views; and he seems in fact to have Hck 
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little idea of the means of simplifying the relation of a series 
of minor circumstances, by classing them according to their 
tendency to a common result. ‘To render the narrative 
interesting, therefore, the materials should have been com- 
mitted to a practised writer, who would have consigned to an 
appendix the topics of subordinate interest, and have ren- 
dered the text a clear exposition of the leading events of the 
period. To attempt a change of this nature was, of course, 
beyond the province of a translator; and Mr. Dwyer aims in 
general at nothing beyond a literal version, except in the 
passages in which he has very properly retrenched a number 
of flowery expressions, such as the less chastened taste of 
the public on the Continent still tolerates, or rather admires. . 
With the evidence of care thus afforded by the translator, 
we are surprized that he has not added either an index 7 
or a table of contents; an omission to be regretted in almost 

any work, but which in one of such multiform details is par- 
ticularly inconvenient. 
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Art. XVII. The Island, or Christian and his Comrades. By the 
Right Honorable Lord Byron. 8vo.. pp. 94. 5s. sewed. 
Hunt. 1823. 


Art. XVIII. Don Juan. Cantos VI. VIL. VIII. S8vo. 9s. 6d., 
and 7s.; and 18mo. 1s. Hunt. 18923. 


Y OUTHFUL readers probably will require to be told that, by 

‘Christian and his Comrades,’ Lord Byron means Mr. 

Fletcher Christian and the other mutineers of the Bounty 

armed ship ; of whose seizure of that vessel in the South Seiis, 

in the year 1789, we gave a detail from Lieutenant Bligh’s 

Narrative in our second volume, N.S. p. 332. Mariner’s ac- 
count of the Tonga islands, also, will be found in our eighty- ’ 
third volume, p. 337.; and Mr. Shillibeer’s report of the visit 
of the Briton frigate to Pitcairn’s island, where the descend- 
ants of those misguided men were found, was reviewed in 
vol. Ixxxiv. p. 1. rom the two former of these sources, Lord 
B. has composed the poem before us, which is partly historical 
and partly imaginary: but, since in a note, p. 64., his Lordship 
speaks of ‘Toobonai, or ‘Toobouai, one of the Society isles, as 
‘the last where any distinct account is left of Christian and 
his comrades,’ we doubt whether he has had any reference to 
the interesting and extraordinary account of Pitcairn’s island ; 
where the very peculiar state of society exemplified in the 
colony now existing there, derived from: the Bounty’s muti- 
neers, might have furnished ample matter for his powers of 
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description and of fancy.* Such an use of the subject had 
been already made by Miss Mitford, (of which perhaps Lord 
Byron was not aware,) whose poem we examined in vol. Ixv. 
p.249.: where the discovery of the settlement at Pitcairn’s 
island was first mentioned by us, under circumstances of im- 
perfect information as to the reality of so singular an event. 
As the case stands, however, it will be supposed- that Lord 
Byron has availed himself of the supposed attachment of one 
of the young seamen and one of the female islanders of Too- 
bonai, to paint those scenes of tenderness and love in which 
he delights, excited and rendered particularly interesting by 
events and localities of no common occurrence; while, in 
depicting the fate of Christian, he represents that heroism of 
‘© bad eminence” which equally attracts him. The first canto 
describes the mutiny: the second brings the Bounty to Too- 
bonai, where an attack is made on her crew, after a lapse of 
time, by an English ship sent in quest of them; and the 
third and fourth continue the battle, until the death of Chris- 
tian and his desperate adherents, but more especially relate 
the escape of the favored one, called Torquil, whom his 
loving Neuha preserves by diving with him into a subterra- 
neous cave, and thus eluding his pursuers. ‘This cave, at the 
island of Hoonga, (which Lord B. has transferred to Toobonai, 
licentid poeticd, for the purposes of his tale,) was described by 
Mariner, and his account is copied in our Reviewabove quoted. 
It is almost needless for us, now, to characterize Lord 
Byron’s poetry, or to say that this production is gemmed 
with many beauties of fancy, and disfigured by many blemishes 
of style which might easily have been removed: but it will 
be expected that we should afford examples of each kind. 
When the battle had partially terminated, Neuha seeks 
‘Torquil in the spot to which he and a few others had retreated. 


‘ And who the first that, springing on the strand, 
Leaped like a Nereid from her shell to land, 
With dark but brilliant skin, and dewy eye 
Shining with love, and hope, and constancy ? 
Neuha, the fond, the faithful, the adored, 

Her heart on Torquil’s like a torrent poured ; 

And smiled, and wept, and near, and nearer clasped, 
As if to be assured ’twas him she grasped ; 
Shuddered to see his yet warm wound, and then, 

To find it trivial, smiled and wept again. 

She was a warrior’s daughter, and could bear 

Such sights, and feel, and mourn, but not despair. 





* Toobonai is in longitude 210° 37’ E., and latitude 23° 25! S. 
Pitcairn’s island is in longitude 133° 21! W. and latitude 25° 2! S. 
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Her lover lived, —nor foes nor fears could blight 
That full-blown moment in its all delight: 

Joy trickled in her tears, joy filled the sob 

That rocked her heart till almost HEARD to throb ; 
And paradise was breathing in the sigh 

Of nature’s child in nature’s ecstasy.’ 


She then carries him off in a canoe towards the cavern, an 
English boat chasing them ; 


‘ They rested on their paddles, and uprose 
Neuha, and pointing to the approaching foes, 
Cried, ‘“‘ Torquil, follow me, and fearless follow !’’ 
Then plunged at once into the ocean’s hollow. 
There was no time to pause — tle foes were near — 
Chains in his eye and menace in his ear ; 
With vigour they pulled on, and as they came, 
Hailed him to yield, and by his forfeit name. 
Headlong he leapt — to him the swimmer’s skill 
Was native, and now all his hope from ill ; 
But how or where? He dived, and rose no more ; 
The boat’s crew looked amazed o’er sea and shore, 
There was no landing on that precipice, 
Steep, harsh, and slippery as a berg of ice. 
They watched awhile to see him float again, 
But not a trace rebubbled from the main ; 
The wave rolled on, no ripple on its face, 
Since their first plunge recalled a single trace ; 
The little whirl which eddied, and slight foam, 
That whitened o’er what seemed their latest home, 
White as a sepulchre above the pair 
Who left no marble (mournful as an heir), 
The quiet proa wavering o’er the tide 
Was all that told of Torquil and his bride ; 
And but for this alone the whole might seem 
The vanished phantom of a seaman’s dream. 
They paused and searched in vain, then pulled away, 
Even superstition now forbade their stay. . 
Some said he had not plunged into the wave, 
But vanished like a corpse-light from a grave ; 
Others, that something supernatural 
Glared in his figure, more than mortal tall ; 
While all agreed, that in his cheek and eye 
There was the dead hue of eternity. 
Still as their oars receded from the crag, 
Round every weed a moment would they lag, 
Expectant of some token of their prey; 
But no — he had melted from them like the spray.’ 


The following simile is beautiful : 


¢ White as a white sail on a dusky sea, 
When half the horizon’s clouded and half free, 
Fluttering 
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Fluttering between the dun wave and the sky, 
Is hope’s last gleam in man’s extremity, 

Her anchor parts ; but still her snowy sail 
Attracts our eye amidst the rudest gale ; 
Though ve wave she climbs divides us more, 
The heart still follows from the loneliest shore,’ 


Another simile, new and singular, thus occnrs ; 


‘ At length Jack Skyscrape, a mercurial man, 
Who fluttered over all things like a fan, 
More brave than firm, and more disposed to dare 
And die at once than wrestle with despair, 
Exclaimed “‘G—ddamn!” Those syllables intense, —~ 
Nucleus of England’s native eloquence,’ &c, 


Of the little Nautilus, it is said: 


‘ He, when the lightning-winged tornados sweep 
The surge, is safe — his port is in the deep. — 
And triumphs o’er the armadas of mankind, 
Which shake the world, yet crumble in the wind.’ 


Among the prosaic and bad lines, these may be mentioned: 


‘ Behind, the South Sea’s many an islet shore.’ P.1, 
‘ The sound of mats are heard along our track.’ P. 20, 
‘ Ah, pause! nor yet put out the social smile.’ P.21, 


‘ Had Cesar known but Cleopatra’s kiss, 
Rome had been free, the world had not been his,’ P. 34, 


‘ His pistols were 

Linked to his belt, a matrimonial pair — 

(Let not this metaphor appear a scoff, 

Tho’ one missed fire, the other would go off).’ P.43. 


—— ‘“ No, but sézll 
She bore down on us, till the wind grew sizll.’” P. 44, 





‘ « We will die at our quarters, like true men.” ’ Jd. 
*«* Right,” quoth Ben, ‘that will do for the marines.”’ P.45, 


At p.22. Lord Byron talks of the ‘ sordor of civilization ;’ 


and in a note to p. 66. he says, ‘ here are eight years since I 
read the book.” 





* Don Juan’ has been sufficiently pourtrayed to our readers, 
and perhaps they and certainly we did not expect to see him 
again. In vol. Ixxxix. p. 309. and vol. xcv, p. 418., we took 
a view of the first five cantos; the last of which deposited 
him as a slave in the possession of the Sultana at Con- 
stantinople. Thus circumstanced, the sixth resumes his 
history, to relate his adventures in the harem, disguised 
as a female; and the meaning of which is also somewhat 

disguised, 
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disguised, we apprehend, by the noble bard in his figurative 
style of relating them: but, if he has had the grace to throw 
even a thin veil over any improprieties, we will not remove 
the covering. — The Sultana’s jealousy being roused, she 
sends away Juan and one of the ladies in a rather mysterious 
but threatening manner ; and in the seventh and eighth cantos 
we find him, very unaccountably, accompanied by an English- 
man and two Turkish ladies, joining the Russian army at 
the attack of Ismael by Suwarrow. 

Here the employment of Don Juan is certainly changed, 
from making love to making war; and, as the power of the 
poet is unquestioned and unlimited, the Don is as great and 
as successful in the one art as in the other. The assault and 
final capture of the town are described at great length and 
with much animation, but interrupted by digressions, and 
altogether extended too far. The subject has no novelty, and 
no charm where any feeling exists. It is therefore a little 
relief to find Don Juan partially stopped in his career, to 
discharge one isolated office of humanity by preserving the 
life of a female child, during the massacre of the Turkish 
citizens and soldiers : an incident which Lord Byron says is 
founded on such a fact having occurred to the late Duke de 
Richelieu, when a young volunteer in the Russian service. 
We quote a few stanzas. 


‘ The city’s taken, but not rendered! — No! 

There’s not a Moslem that hath yielded sword : 

The blood may gush out, as the Danube’s flow 
Rolls by the city-wall ; but deed nor word 

Acknowledge aught of dread of death or foe: 
In vain the yell of victory is roared 

By the advancing Muscovite — the groan 

Of the last foe is echoed by his own. 


‘ The bayonet pierces and the sabre cleaves, 
And human lives are lavished every where, 
As the year closing whirls the scarlet leaves 
When the stript forest bows to the bleak air, 
And groans ; and thus the peopled city grieves, 
Shorn of its best and loveliest, and left bare ; 
But still it falls with vast and awful splinters, 
As oaks blown down with all their thousand winters.’ — 


‘ Upon a taken bastion, where there lay 
Thousands of slaughtered men, a yet warm groupe 
Of murdered women, who had found their way 
To this vain refuge, made the good heart droop 
And shudder ; — while, as beautiful as May, 
A female child of ten years tried to stoop 
And hide her little palpitating breast 
Amid the bodies lulled in bloody rest. 
‘ Two 
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¢ Two villanous Cossacques pursued the child 


With flashing eyes and weapons: matched with them, 
The rudest brute that roams Siberia’s wild 
Has feelings pure and polished as a gem, — 
The bear is civilized, the wolf is mild: 
And whom for this at last must we condemn ? 
Their natures ? or their sovereigns, who employ 
All arts to teach their subjects to destroy ? 


‘ Their sabres glittered o’er her little head, 
Whence her fair hair rose twining with affright, 
Her hidden face was plunged amid the dead: 
When Juan caught a glimpse of the sad sight, 
I shall not say exactly what he sazd, 
Because it might not solace ‘ ears polite ;” 
But what he did was to lay on their backs, 
The readiest way of reasoning with Cossacques. 


‘ One’s hip he slashed, and split the other’s shoulder, 
And drove them with their brutal yells to seek 
If there might be chirurgeons who could solder 
The wounds they richly merited, and shriek 
Their baffled rage and pain; while waxing colder 
As he turn’d o’er each pale and gory cheek, 
Don Juan raised his little captive from 
The heap a moment more had made her tomb. 
‘ And she was chill as they, and on her face 
A slender streak of blood announced how near 
Her fate had been to that of all her race; 

For the same blow which laid her mother here 
Had scarred her brow, and left its crimson trace 
As the last link with all she had held dear ; 
But else unhurt, she opened her large eyes, 

And gazed on Juan with a wild surprize.’ 


The sequel states that he was able to preserve her, and 
vowed to be her protector ; an engagement which he honor- 
ably kept. We suppose, therefore, that this little fair un- 
known is destined to play some other part in this drama; the 
continuation of which seems to be promised, without specific 
limit or object, and without much regard to that censure of 
the kind of coloring, expression, hint, and allusion, in which 
the author indulges, that has been bestowed on this poem by 
the public. We are sorry to add that the present cantos are 
not invulnerable to such accusations. 


Rev. Juty, 1823. + 4 MONTHLY 
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POETRY and the DRAMA. 


Art. 19. The Heir of Foiz; a Dramatic Poem, in Two Acts. 
The False One, and other Poems. With Notes, illustrative and 
explanatory. By the Rev. C. Swan, late of Catharine-Hall, 
Cambridge. 8vo. pp.281. 12s. Boards. Chapple. 

This production is of a very “mingled yarn” indeed; abounding 
in all the poetical good and evil which is, we think, the leading cha- 
racteristic of the first not less than of the second rate poets of our 
age. Their very best qualities are shaded by great defects; and 
much of their success seems to be. attained only by grasping at 
thoughts ‘‘ beyond the reaches of their souls,” by launching 
‘into the mighty void” of all that is extravagant, obscure, and 
horrible. It is to this love of the sublime, bordering on the ridi- 
culous, that we owe most of the poetical characters and descrip- 
tions contained in our modern dramas and epics; in which the 
authors desert the paths of real nature, simplicity, and true taste, 
in chase of the chimeras of the imagination, and hoping to attain 
something which they esteem novel and great. 

Such is the character of Mr. Swan’s poetry, as far as it is here 
manifested in ‘ The Heir of Foiz,’ ‘ The False One,’ ‘ Moon- 
light,’ and other still more objectionable minor pieces. Though 
the whole of them discover marks of genius, reminding us fre- 
quently of Mr. Shelley, yet the wild and extravagant manner in 
which it is misapplied, —the hyperbole, the flights, and the con- 
ceits of which it is too frequently guilty, —and the revolting 
nature even of its most powerful and poetical passages, lead us 
rather to regret than to admire the gift of it. We the more 
readily and strongly denounce this misapplication of talents, in the 
present instance, because it appears to us that, witha little regular 
training and discipline, the muse of Mr. S. might be rendered 
capable of better efforts. We certainly have not felt wholly unin- 
terested in the contents of the volume; which includes lines and 
passages that could spring only from the “ mens divinior,” with 
a glow of sentiment and expression that is. surpassed only by our 
mightier ‘ masters of the lyre.” Yet the whole is so rudely ar- 
ranged, so inartificially developed, and betrays so much negligence, 
obscurity, and straining after effect, that the author's poetry re- 
quires more than all its redeeming merit to recommend itself to 
our taste. | 

The plot of ‘ The Heir of Foiz’ is too evidently similar to the 
underplot of the bastard Edmund against his brother Edgar in the 
play of ‘* Lear ;” and we have much gratuitous folly and wicked- 
ness of character, while an air of extravagance and rhodomon- 
tade is thrown over the whole. A professed imitator of our early 
tragedians, the author succeeds chiefly in adopting the epithets 
and phraseology, without displaying the spirit and meaning of 
those 
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those fathers of our dramatic art. Like Macbeth’s witches, he 
* keeps the word of promise to the ear, but breaks it to the 
hope ;’ —he gives us the outward form, but not the vivifying 
heart and language of our old poetry. We meet in both with 
such words as ‘ excellent wench,” ‘ beshrew me,” ‘ what 
braveries,” ‘ thoughts of suspect,” and a variety of antique turns 
and phrases, which prove the weakness of attempting to revive the 
style and character of a noble age that is departed forever. We 
enter our protest, therefore, against the opinion of Mr. Swan, as it is 
thus somewhat extravagantly stated in his preface : 

‘ The design, (I hope a laudable one,) with which I entered on 

the present “‘ sketch,” was an attempt to follow in the footsteps 
of our elder dramatists. The depths of that darkness which for a 
length ef time overwhelmed the brilliant poetry of a past day, are 
happily disclosed in this : and unlike the fabled lamp which burn- 
ing splendidly amid sepulchral glooms became extinguished on 
the admittance of light and air —it shines brighter for the test.’ 
- We wish that this were true: but the fire which animated their 
page is wholly quenched, or reaches us only through their writ- 
ings: Our imitations are more or less caricatures; and we can no 
more recall the age and spirit than we can re-animate the real 
persons of eur elder dramatists. It is idle to be told, then, that an 
author ‘ desires not to give an appearance of antiquity to his 
labors, but to catch the inspiration of the «‘ olden times,” — to 
= into circulation the pure and sterling coin, which has been so 
ong, and so culpably neglected.’ (Preface, p. xviii.) 

Though on a mistaken plan, however, this dramatic sketch is 
executed in many points with much ability: the language is 
bold and poetic ; the thoughts are often strong and elevated; and 
several fine and touching passages occur: yet, taken as a whole, it 
is wanting in all the higher requisites of the drama. The plot is too 
palpable and inartificial ; the traitor’s character is too naked and 
unadorned, too gratuitous in its villainy ; and there is a want of con- 
sistency and judgment in the action, as well as in the distribution 
of the minor parts. 

The poem intitled ‘ The False One’ discovers poetical imagin- 
ation and real power, but is extravagant in its subject and its 
details ; while its merits consist chiefly of an animated and forcible 
description of female infidelity, treachery, assassination, and 
atrocity, expiating a series of crimes at the funereal stake. Such 


a story, however well told, is as little deserving of our attention 
as are the minor poems which follow. 


MEDICINE, &c. 


Art, 20. The Physician’s Guide, being a popular Dissertation’ on 
Fevers, Inflammations, and all Diseases connected with them ; 
comprizing Observations on the Use and Abuse of Blood-let- 
ting, Merquny, Cathartics, Stimulants, Diet, &c. &c. &c. By 
Adam Dods, M.D. Worcester. 8vo. pp. 322. 10s.6d. Boards. 
Longman and Co. 

Although this volume embraces a very large portion of the de- 
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partment of the physician, and contains the discussion of many 
difficult and disputed points in medicine, it is yet intended as 
much for general perusal as for professional readers. Dr. Dods 
appears, indeed, to have designed it rather as a guide to the public 
in forming their estimate of a physician, than as a directory to 
the physician himself. Many remarks also are introduced, point- 
ing out the absurdity of permitting a young graduate, fresh 
from his studies, to control the medical procedure of an expe- 
rienced general practitioner. In defence of such a plan, we have 
nothing to offer: but we consider the separation of the healing 
art, into the two departments of physic and surgery, as highly con- 
ducive to the dignity of the profession and the advancement of 
medical knowlege. Both physician and surgeon, however, ought 
to be men of Jiberal attainments; and each should be well ac- 
quainted not only with his own department, but with that also of 
his professional brother. 

We are fully aware of the great advantage possessed by the 
physician, who has spent the earlier period of his career in the 
more fatiguing occupations of general practice, either in private 
life or inthe service of his country, over the mere ad initio physi- 
cian, who never took the lancet in his hand, nor ever looked at dis- 
ease but in order to write a prescription for it. Still, when the 
general practitioner has once changed his ground, and declared 
himself a physician, he ought to obey rigidly the laws of the class 
into which he has thus entered. | Under these impressions, we 
cannot approve the conduct of Dr. Dods, in professing to be a 
physician while he continued to perform phlebotomy. Perhaps, 
however, he will excuse himself on the plea of his high admir- 
ation of blood-letting, of which he speaks with almost as much en- 
thusiasm as Mr. Welsh; (see Monthly Review, vol. xcv.) although 
obviously with less practical experience of its efficacy, at least in 
fever. The main object, indeed, of the volume before us is to 
point out the great value of this practice in fever; and to endea- 
vour to overcome the prejudices against its adoption, which are 
still deeply rooted in the public mind. The efficacy of blood-let- 
ting in several other complaints is also considered by Dr. Dods, 
and placed by him in a sufficiently convincing point of view. 

The administration of mercurials and cathartics, both in fever 
and in chronic diseases, is discussed at some length; and the au- 
thor has expressed in strong terms his dissent from the fashionable 
opinions of the day, which attach so much importance to the liver. 
Although we cannot agree with him in the assertion that the bile 
is a mere excrementitious fluid, ministering in no manner to the 
digestive functions, we do think that the attention of medical men 
has been too much fixed on this important viscus, and consequently 
withdrawn from the more immediate organs of digestion, viz. the 
stomach, and intestines. — The hints which Dr. D. has thrown 
out respecting the office of the colon, in yieldinggdpexcrementi- 
tious fluid, and thus contributing to the purification of the blood, 
appear to us deserving of notice. Yet his opinions on this subject 
seem rather crude, as the following extract will sufficiently — 
. 
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‘ If we examine the contents of the colon, we shall find them 
differing in colour as well as in odour, to those of the duodenum. 
The former is likewise distended more or less with hydrogen gas, 
at the same time that that in the latter is carbonic acid gas. We 
shall likewise find that if the internal surface of the colon be 
stimulated by an injection, that a considerable thick secretion of a 
very disagreeable odour, will take place from it. It will also be 
found that after the stomach and duodenum have been emptied by 
aperient medicines, or that the patient has fasted two or three 
days, faeces in substance are evacuated in considerable quantity. 
It will therefore be obvious from these circumstances that the 
colon executes an office different to that of the duodenum. It 
therefore seems evident, that the feeces are performed in the colon, 
and that the greatest portion of that which may be evacuated is a 
secretion from its internal surface. Chylification, for the nourish- 
ment of the body, takes place in the duodenum, and fecification in 
the colon, by which impurities or the old particles of the body are 
divided from the blood ; from this we may conclude, as well as 
from its size and length, that the function of the colon in the 
animal economy is most important, and from torpor or sluggishness 
of this viscus more serious diseases arise than from a disordered 
state of the digestive viscera. Morbid irritation, or organic disease 
in it, from the extent of its occupation in the abdomen, is frequently 
referred to the liver, the stomach, or the kidneys, as it passes 
from under the right kidney by the gall-bladder, near the great 
convexity of the stomach under the spleen, it then runs down on 
the fore side of the left kidney, and turns towards the back-bone, 
where it ends in a double encurvature.’ 

The brain and nerves are objects of primary importance with 
Dr. D.; and on them he conceives that the first impression is made 
in fevers, and in all inflammations. We think that he is not cor- 
rect, however, in believing that the truth of this opinion disproves 
the existence of debility of the capillaries of an inflamed part ; 
and we conceive that such an hypothesis is rather supported than 
weakened by his doctrine: for, if the nervous energy of a part be 
diminished, the capillary vessels are very likely to be affected with 
debility, and to dilate in consequence. 

We are reluctantly obliged to add that this work has been com- 
posed with little regard to order or arrangement; and none of the 
subjects introduced are at once discussed to the full extent of the 
author’s space and abilities, but are again and again brought for- 
wards, and not without the frequent repetition of the same ideas. 
The language also is often incorrect ; and terms are occasionally 
employed which are either not to be found in the writings of our 
best authors, or are altogether foreign to the English tongue. Of 
this description are the word auziliation, and the newly coined 
verb to recourse. 

Having thus performed our duty in adverting to the errors of 
Dr. Dods’s work, we are equally required to state that we con- 
sider it as creditable to his judgment as a practitioner, notwith- 
standing the appearance of a want of professional liberality which 
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it sometimes betrays. We have no doubt that it may be perused 
with advantage by the medical reader; although we do not deem 
it likely, from its style and matter, to obtain that general popu- 
larity which its author perhaps anticipated. 


HISTORY. 


Art.21. History of Brazil. By Robert Southey. Part the 
Third. 4to. pp.950. $l. 3s. Boards. Longman and Co. 
This bulky history has been published at intervals considerably 

distant from each other, and we made an ample report of the pre- 

ceding portions of it in vols. ix. and Ixxxvii. It is consequently 
unnecessary to dilate on the conclusion of Mr. S.’s labors ; par- 
ticularly as the subject of Brazil is so much less interesting to 
our countrymen than the late war in Spain, on which (see our 
last Number) Mr. S. is at present engaged. He begins the volume 
before us by acknowlegements to the different friends to whom he 
has been indebted for the loan of manuscripts and scarce books : 
among whom he assigns the foremost place to his relation, Mr. Hill 
of Lisbon. This gentleman’s collection of documents respecting 

Portugal are described, preface, p.ix., as of a magnitude calcu- 

lated to promise an ample harvest of researeh; and to induce 

Mr.S. to revert to Portuguese history, as soon as he shall have 

completed his relation of the campaigns of the Duke of Wellington. 

The portion of Brazilian history embraced by the present vo- 
lume is somewhat more than a century, the narrative beginning 
in 1686 and continuing down to 1807. The relation of events 
occupies about three-fourths of the volume, and the remainder 
contains a description of the present condition of Brazil, of the 
manners of the Indians, and of the state of society among the 
Creoles or Brazilians of European descent. Of the backwardness 
of that country it is difficult to convey any adequate idea to an 
English reader: but some notion of it may be formed from the 
following paragraph, (extracted from p. 828.) which is descriptive 
of the state of society in the province or captaincy of Minas 
Geraes, the principal seat of mining: an occupation which, as 
far as it regards the undertakers, is in general unfavorable to 
habits of steady industry. 

‘ It is affirmed, that no White man, even of the lowest order, 
in that captaincy, has ever been known to take an agricultural 
instrument in his hand for the purpose of using it! The state of 
society indeed is deplorably bad ; and how should it be otherwise 
where there is nothing to elevate the character, as in feudal times ; 
nothing to refine it, as in the enlightened parts of Europe ; nothing 
even to strengthen it, as among the men, by whom these very 
regions were explored and won? Books were almost unknown ; 
and industry of any kind was considered derogatory. There were 
very few persons of wealth in the captaincy; scarcely half-a-dozen 
families, who possessed a capital of 20,000/. or 300 slaves. ‘The 
persons who fill the public offices, and the commercial men, are 
called the ‘* Nobles of the Mines :” the former live wholly upon 
their salaries. They are described as holding every kind of study 
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in abhorrence ; passing their hours at the windows, wrapt up in 
loose morning robes, and devoting the least possible time to busi- 
ness; so that their year’s work is wolanelt at thirty days’ em- 
ployment, of six hours each. This way of life leaves ample 
leisure for debauchery and petty intrigues, to which they are 
miserably addicted. Such are the White inhabitants of the 
towns, in the dark colours with which they have been painted. 
The miners and agriculturists of the same complexion are free 
from those vices, which grow like weeds in the hot-bed of 
crowded society; but of those which spring up upon the dung- 
hill and the waste they had a full crop. The business of the farm 
or the mine is left wholly to slaves and factors: every thing there- 
fore was wretchedly conducted; and most of them obtained from 
their property nothing beyond a bare subsistence. The perpe- 
tual lottery in which the miners are engaged renders them fickle 
of purpose; and the habit of always deceiving themselves with 
vain hopes, makes them so little scrupulous at disappointing 
others, that the word of a miner is regarded as of no value, either 
by himself or by any one else. The people of colour are gene- 
rally poor: he who has half-a-dozen slaves, scarcely raises produce 
enough for the support of his family, though the Negroes are half 
starved. They do not even cultivate the commonest culinary 
plants. A traveller must carry provisions, for he will not be able 
to purchase them as he proceeds: if he call at a house in the 
country with the hope of buying food, he may very probably be 
answered by a petition from the owner to give him a little mandioc 
meal ‘ for the love of God.” A frightful character is given of 
the immorality of the Mulatto class.’ 

We shall not attempt to go farther into detail, or occupy the 
attention of our readers with the events of Brazilian history, obscure 
as are the names and unconnected as are the circumstances with 
those which relate to the commonwealth of Europe: but we shall 
be satisfied with repeating that, amid all the evidence of talent and 
diligence given by Mr. S., the plan and composition of the present 
volume are liable to the somewhat serious objections which we 
charged on its predecessors: for, like them, it consists of a suc- 
cession of details seldom brought together by connecting or com- 
prehensive views. ‘The author seems aware, also, (p. 879.) that — 
his work can hardly be popular, on account of the limited interest 
of the subject; to which he might have added a cause more 
evident perhaps to other eyes than his own; viz. the moles libri. 


Art. 22. Lectures on the Philosophy of Modern History, delivered 
in the University of Dublin. By George Miller, D.D. M.R.1.A. 
Rector of Derryvoylan, Master of the Royal School of Armagh, 
and late Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, and Lecturer on 
Modern History. Vols. III. and IV. S8vo. pp. 1121. 1. 4s. 
Boards. Murray. 

We took occasion to notice at some length the first and second 
volumes of Dr. Miller’s Lectures, in our Number for June, 1817. 
In the present volumes, Dr. M. analyzes a farther period of his- 
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tory; beginning with the romantic zra of the Crusades, and pro- 
ceeding to give his readers successively the history of France, 
England, Italy, Germany, Spain, and the rest of Europe, during 
the two centuries that = ip between the years 1300 and 1500: 
allotting separate chapters to the history of trade and the history 
of literature, throughout the whole of the Gothic ages. If it be 
asked what is the general scope of his labors, — the meaning of the 
term ‘ Philosophy of History,” — it may be answered, to repre- 
sent the moral agency-of man as illustrative of the existence, 
wisdom, power, and goodness of God ; in the same manner as Dr. 
Paley reasoned on the organization of the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms. ‘ My doctrine,’ he says, ‘ is that the Great Creator, 
in arranging this earth for the reception of its inhabitants, has 
originally so distributed its continents, its seas, its islands, its 
mountains, its rivers, its various soils and its climates, as they might 
best dispose the characters and the political circumstances of its 
various nations, to constitute one collective system of human 
society fitted to work out its own gradual amelioration. That in 
his subsequent superintendence, foreseeing all the future actions 
even of his free creatures, he sends into the world agents variously 
qualified, so that all their actions, though not restrained by any 
control, may, notwithstanding, be combined, with the most perect 
harmony, in the production of such a result, as should be agree- 
able to the wisdom and the beneficence of his own nature. This 
doctrine is not limited to the public fortunes of nations, for the 
actions of men, even of those of the meanest order, are supposed 
to have been foreseen, and to be actually combined in the general 
plan of Providence. Neither, on the other hand, does it suppose 
the Almighty to interfere frequently for the purpose of rectifying 
his own work by influencing the wills of his creatures, for it con- 
siders all the actions of men without exception as free, and repre- 
sents the government of God as exercised by his foreknowledge, 
introducing agents suitable to the several occasions of society.’ 
Such is the object of Dr. M.; and a nobler purpose it would be 
difficult to conceive : — but with regard to the mode of carrying 
his views into effect, we must continue to pass nearly the same 
animadversion which was excited by our perusal of his first and 
second volumes. The period of history now described is indeed 
more interesting, and the author has in some measure corrected 
his tendency to fanciful views ; or to the habit of tracing a con- 
nection of cause and effect, in cases that are beyond the penetra- 
tion either of himself or of any historical investigator. Still he 
is apt to trespass in supposing that he has made discoveries of a 
nature to confirm new views of history ; and his better plan would 
have been to exhibit ascertained facts in clear succession, adding 
any thing in the shape of inference or conclusion with a cautious 
hand. Such a course we recommended long since to the philanthro- 
‘int (Mr. Owen) whose visions are at present directed towards 
reland ; and who would have had a much stronger claim on gene- 
ral attention, if he had published merely a journal of his mode of 
regulating his manufacturing colony at New Lanerk, and of the 


beneficial consequences resulting from his discipline. 
We 
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We cannot take leave of Dr. M. without adding that in these, 


as in his former volumes, he discovers great extent of reading, 
and ease in historical illustration. 


POLITICS, &c. 


Art. 23. An Essay on the Political Economy of Nations; or, a 
View of the Intercourse of Countries as affecting theit Wealth. 
8vo. pp. 288. Longman. 

This is a work of considerable labor and research ; indicative 
not only of extensive reading but of no slight power of abstrac- 
tion on the part of the author. His fault, like that of so many 
writers on political economy, consists in a deficiency of references 
to practical results, and in a general scantiness of statistical in- 
formation. ‘“ Le public,” saysa French writer, ‘‘ est avide de 
faits ;” and whoever, in a book of science, fails to gratify this in- 
clination, must expect but a limited number of readers. For this 
memento to abstruse reasoners, we have no less a sanction than 
that of Mr. Hume; who, as we learn from his printed correspond- 
ence, deemed it incumbent on him to express an opinion to that 
effect to his friend Dr. Smith, shortly before the publication of his 
Essay on the Wealth of Nations. : 

The volume before us consists of three parts ; treating of the: 
principles of production; next, of those of commercial inter- 
course; and, lastly, exhibiting a few notices of the practical exem- 
plification of such intercourse. The first part is essentially 
abstract, and may be considered as confirming our apprehensions 
of dryness and unpopularity, even in passages in which (as in 
pp- 8. and 9.) the author, in stating his propositions, has had the 
benefit of the tabular form. In the second division, on commer- 
cial intercourse, the author’s remarks possess somewhat more‘of a 
practical character: but still it consists, for the far greater part, 
of abstract disquisition ; and the only portion of the book that is 
likely to be read with pleasure is the third and last, containin 
historical notices, and some examples of the actual application of 
the writer’s general principles. He has also taken the precaution 
of adding an index, which, brief as it is, has a tendency to lessen 
the obscurity and intricacy of the text. All this, however, will 
form but a feeble counterpoise to the drawbacks inherent in the 
subject ; and we think it is in some measure incumbent on us to 
prepare him to seek consolation for indifference on the part of the 
public, in that conviction of his ability which can hardly fail to be 
entertained by the intelligent few, who are capable of appreciating 
information even in an uninviting garb. 


EDUCATION. 


Art. 24. A History of England, from the first Invasion by the 
Romans to the End of the Reign of George III.: with Con- 
versations at the End of each Chapter. For the Use of Young 
Persons. (By Mrs. Markham.) 12mo. 2 Vols. 16s. Boards. 
Hurst and Co. 1823. 
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Ladies, as Lord Byron says of the angels, are usually Tories ; 
and so is the fair writer of this epitome of English history, which 
is well adapted for educational purposes in families that partake 
of similar sentiments. The volumes are divided into forty-three 
lessons, the reading of which aloud would occupy as many half- 
hours; and at the close of each lecture a dialogue ensues, in 
which the mother, or preceptress, who is supposed to have read 
the preceding chapter, answers all the little questions of the 
pupils about the narrative which they have heard. Thus, without 
the formality of notes, every useful explanation which the text 
may require is naturally and agreeably insinuated; and many 
anecdotes, illustrations, and traits of manners, the previous intro- 
duction of which would have seemed like an interruption, are 
separately narrated. Engravings, which depict in chronological 
order the various changes of national costume, are added to the 
volumes. 

The history begins at the invasion of England by Julius Cesar, 
and is continued to the end of the last reign. The war of the 
French Revolution, so pernicious to the liberties and happiness of 
Europe, is recorded with unhallowed panegyric; and as if Mr. 
Burke and Mr. Pitt, by promoting it, had deserved well of the 
people of England. 

As to the style of this book, it is simple and unaffected ; the 
selection of matter is judicious, and well proportioned ; and, 
though few authorities are quoted, it is evident that many have 
been consulted. The form of the work also has its merit; the 
alternations of lecture and dialogue producing an enlivening effect. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 25. The Rudiments of Practical Perspective, in which the 
Representation of Objects is described by Two easy Methods, 
one depending on the Plan of the Object, the other on its 
Dimensions and Positions; each Method being entirely free 
from the usual Complication of Lines, and from the Difficulties 
arising from remote vanishing Points. By Peter Nicholson, 
Author of the Carpenter’s Guide, and various Mathematical 
Works. Illustrated by 38 Plates. 8vo. 14s. Boards. Tay- 
lor. 1822. 

Every person who is connected with the art of design, whether 
in the higher branches of painting or in the simple representation 
of architectural constructions or mechanical combinations, ought to 
‘be fully aware of the great importance of perspective; and yet it 
happens that many excellent artists, in other respects, are almost 
wholly ignorant of the true principles of this fundamental science. 
The consequence frequently is a woeful distortion of some very 
principal figures. Cresswell, in the preface to his treatise on per- 
spective, very properly observes: ‘‘ There is one class of literary 
characters, the authors of books of travels, made expensive by 
their engravings, of whom the public have a right to expect this 
attainment. ‘To them indeed the want of it is more disgraceful, 
than the possession would have been creditable. For it has been 
justly 
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justly remarked that there is the same absurdity in pretending to 

delineate without a knowlege of perspective, as to write an epic 

poem without being acquainted with the rules of orthography and 
rammar. 

Much of this ignorance of the principles of perspective, among 
our artists and draughtsmen, proceeds from a mistaken idea that 
they cannot be practised without a perfect knowlege of certain 
branches of mathematics; which seems to them to throw the 
desired object at so great a distance, that the attainment of it is 
given up as hopeless. It is true that, in order to comprehend 
entirely the full force and truth of the several practical rules, a 
student ought at least to have acquired a thorough knowlege of 
the Elements of Euclid, (particularly of the eleventh book,) to- 
gether with some other elementary mathematical science: but 
still these conditions are by no means necessary, or indispensable 
for the mere practice of the rules. As in navigation a sailor can 
work a lunar or double altitude observation, by formule delivered 
to him, without being able to demonstrate the principles of his 
operation, so a painter or draughtsman may follow all the prin- 
ciples of perspective in his design, without having a sufficient 
knowlege of the elements of geometry to demonstrate their accu- 
“—— and infallibility. 

n saying this, we are by no means desirous to be understood as 
treating lightly that degree of mathematical knowlege which 
would enable a student to judge for himself; all that we wish to 
convey is that, where that previous knowlege does not exist, and 
cannot be obtained, still the artist may at least acquire such 
a knowlege of practical perspcetive, as will prevent him from com- 
mitting the errors so ludicrously caricatured by Hogarth in his 
picture of False Perspective, appropriately introduced as a frontis- 
piece to the quarto edition of Brook Taylor’s treatise. 

The present work may — be more advantageously con- 
sulted by students of the class to which we have referred than by 
any others ; the object of the author being to furnish practical 
rules, many of which are extremely ingenious and concise, and 
the demonstrations of which are completely within the reach of the 
pupil who has acquired the degree of elementary knowlege of 
geometry already mentioned. To others the process is rendered 
equally clear: but the truth and accuracy of the principles must 
by them, of course, be taken on trust. 

As different subjects are required to be represented, different 
views of perspective naturally offer themselves to the eye of the 
experienced artist ; and he will adopt the one or the other as it is 
best suited to the particular case in question. It is therefore 
desirable that a student should be furnished with rules depending 
on different original considerations of the principles of perspec- 
tive representation, in order that he may select in all cases that 
which is best suited to his object. For this purpose, Mr. Nichol- 
son (whose mathematical knowlege, and long experience as a tutor 


and a practical draughtsman, have led him to contemplate the 
seience 
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science in every possible point of view,) has in the present trea- 
tise divided his subject into three distinct heads, or principles. 

‘ The first treats of the representation of objects by means of 
their vanishing and intersecting points only, and by their geome- 
trical description, according to their real size and position, which 
are given; this mode, although rather tedious and inconvenient in 
practice, is the best adapted for comprehending the subject in the 
most satisfactory manner, as the original plane, the plane of the 
picture, and the vanishing plane, are exhibited in the connected 
order in which they may be folded up in their real positions, and 
thus the principle on which they are founded will be always ob- 
vious. This method is therefore necessary, and is introductory to 
the others. 

‘ The second method is that in which the vanishing points of all 
the original lines of the object are used, but the definite lengths 
are terminated by means of a directing point ; a director, perpen- 
dicular to the directing line, from the geometrical description of 
the object being given in position and magnitude. This is a very 
convenient way in drawing complex objects, as it obviates the ne- 
cessity of having the plan geometrically described on the same 
piece of paper, which commonly requires more space than one 
paper will furnish; it also brings the constructive terminating 
lines into a regularly converging order, and thus the perplexity 
arising from a multiplicity of lines crossing each other in different 
directions is avoided. 

‘ The third method of representing objects in perspective, is by 
vanishing points, having the representation of the point and the 
linear dimensions of the objects given. This way is indispensable 
in the representation of solids, particularly in bodies of complex 
form, which being combined with the second method, affords all 
the facility that can be desired in the representation of architectu- 
ral subjects. 

‘ Solids are here represented in two ways. The first consists 
in combining the second and third methods; and the second, in 
the application of the third method only to the different planes of 
the faces of the solid, so that the student may have the advantage 
of always using the most facile method, or that which is the most 
conveniently adapted to his purpose.’ 

The nature of this work, which has constant references to the 
very neat copper-plates, containing nearly one hundred and fifty 
different illustrative figures, prevents the possibility of entering 
more particularly than we have done into the nature of its con- 
tents: but we must state that it is, in our opinion, very credit- 
able to the taste and judgment of the author, and a valuable 
addition to our information on this pleasing and interesting science. 

The Centro-linead, described in the latter chapters for drawing 
lines to a distant vanishing point, is an ingenious and useful in- 
strument. 


Art. 26. Sciography ; or, Examples of Shadows, and Rules for 
their Projection: intended for the Use of Architectural 
Draughts- 
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Draughtsmen. By Joseph Gwilt, Architect, _ Lithographed on 

Eighteen Plates. 8vo. 9s. Boards. Taylor. 1822. 

The proper projection of shadows in architectural designs is, 
next to the perspective representation of the subject, one of the 
most important parts of the execution, and highly deserving of the 
attention of the artist. To an eye accustomed to the accurate de- 
lineation of shadows, any error or impropriety in this respect is little 
less painful than an inaccuracy in the perspective itself; and yet 
how frequently, in our annual Exhibitions, do we perceive the 
most scrupulous exactness observed in the latter, while the 
shadows are thrown in as if the draughtsman had begun his design 
in the morning and finished it in the evening, so that he had 
caught the shadows under all the varying altitudes and azimuths 
of the great luminary throughout the day ! 

While the pretensions of the author of the work before us are 
modest and unassuming, his execution is accurate and perspicuous. 
The treatise is obviously founded on study and reflection, and we 
are persuaded that it will be highly useful to that class of persons 
for whom it is intended. — Mr. Gwilt remarks : 

‘ No novelty, no new theory is professed to be given. I have 
been contented with smoothing a path already cleared of its ob- 
structions and difficulties by the French writers. The only merit 
to which I pretend to lay claim is, that of having smtpliked the 
mode in which I presume to think I have arrived at the desired end. 

‘ My first intention was to have published a mere translation of 
the work of Stanislas 1|’Eveillé (Etudes d’Ombres), and I had 
actually translated it, and redrawn all its examples with that view ; 
but considerable reflection, and a more matured view of the sub- 
ject, have led me to believe that it would have been much too com- 
plex to have been generally useful, besides the circumstance of 
many important studies being wholly omitted in that work. To 
it, nevertheless, as well as to that of La Vallée, I feel bound to 
confess myself under the greatest obligations. The method I have 
adopted is however much more simple than that used by either of 
those writers, whose diagrams are mostly so loaded with operative 
lines as to confuse and distract the mind of the student. 

‘ Brevity is desirable in a work of this nature; the demonstra- 
tions are therefore omitted ; but this omission cannot be felt by the 
mathematician, to whom they will be sufficiently obvious. The 
student in architecture, who has not made some advances on a 
claim to that title, had better retrace his steps before proceeding. 
He is a sorry architect who is a bad mathematician.’ 

The several studies are neatly exhibited on the plates, and the 
letter-press occupies only forty-three pages: brevity, therefore, 
has unquestionably been consulted ; and we are only afraid that the 
author has been too concise. 


Art. 27. Remarks on the Opinions of Philosophers concerning the 
true Cause of the Rising of the Tides. By Captain Forman, 
Royal Navy. 8vo. 2s. Robinson. 1822. 

It is obvious, from the general nature of the observations con- 
tained in this pamphlet, that Captain Forman has felt — 
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much hurt at the reception which his new Theory of the Tides 
has experienced: from philosophers ; and we are really sorry, both 
on his own account and that of the honorable profession to which 


' he belongs, that he has attempted the discussion of this difficult 


question ; which he really does not properly understand, and 
which requires a greater portion of mathematical knowlege than 
he appears to possess. 

Captain F. calls on Reviewers not to ridicule but to refute his 
arguments, and is rather displeased at one or two observations 
which we made in examining his former pamphlet: but he does 
not seem to consider that it would take much more room than 
a Review can properly appropriate to such a subject, to enter into 
a full developement of the principles on which the Newtonian 
theory of the tides is founded ; and which, after all, would only 
be to employ again arguments that have been a hundred times re- 
peated in our books of philosophy. Consequently, if these are 
not sufficient to convince him, all that we can say will be equally 
useless. We can do no more than shew that he altogether misun« 
stands what has been advanced on this subject, and others of a 


_ similar nature ; and that he denies facts which are as demonstrable 


as any proposition in Euclid’s Elements of Geometry. 

Let us take one instance. Captain Forman says : 

‘ Kepler’s celebrated law that the planets, in revolving round 
the sun, describe equal areas in equal times, is a direct contradic- 
tion of Sir Isaac Newton’s law that the power of gravity decreases 
as the square of the distance increases ; and yet both these hypo- 
theses are admitted to be true by the same philosophers. Kep- 
ler’s law is evidently founded upon the principle, that the power of 
gravity decreases in arithmetical proportion with the increase of 
the distance; because, at twice the distance, a planet must move 
with half the velocity, in order that the radius vector may pass 
over an equal — in the same time; while, if the power of 
gravity decreased as the square of the distance increased, it could 
only move with the fourth part of the velocity, in order to bear 
the same proportion. to the diminished power of gravity, and con- 
sequently could only describe half the area in the same time that 
it would do if it was twice as near.’ : 

It will, perhaps, be useless for us to tell the author that, instead 
of these two laws contradicting, they beautifully confirm and are 
dependent on each other; and that this dependence is as suscep- 
tible of proof as the 47th proposition in the first book of Euclid. 
He might, in fact, just as well have denied that the sum of the 
squares on the two sides of a right-angled triangle are not equal to 
the square on the hypothenuse, as deny this relation of the two 
laws in question. He ought to have known that the accordance 
of these two facts is not, as he supposes, a mere matter of hypo- 
thesis or tacit agreement, but a demonstrable fact; and which re- 
quires but a very little elementary knowlege to understand. The 
same remark applies to al] the writer’s objections to the laws of 
Kepler. 

3 Captain 
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Captain Forman is not less mistaken in supposing that philoso- 
phers admit, or advance, that the attraction of the moon on the 
earth is greater than that of the sun, because it is found that the 
latter body has the smaller effect on the tides: — it is not because 
the attraction is less, but because the difference between the at- 
traction at the centre and at the surface is less, that the action of 
the sun.is inferior to the action of ‘the moon. He remarks : 

‘ It is laid down by them as an axiom in philosophy, that “the 
power of gravity decreases as the square of the distance increases ;” 
and yet, if this rule had been true, the power of the sun’s attrac-: 
tion, (at the earth’s surface,) instead of being less than that of the 
moon, which it evidently is, would have been fifty times as much ; 
so that we have here another instance of a principle in philosophy 
being in direct opposition to a positive fact. 

‘ It is acknowleged by philosophers, that the power of the sun’s 
attraction (at the earth’s surface) is less than the moon’s; and it 
evidently is so, because we never can discover that the sun has’ 
any influence over the tides, unless it be when it is either in con- 


junction with, or in opposition to, the moon; and even at these 


times, as the moon is nearer the earth,.it is a great deal more 
likely that the increase in the height of the tides is occasioned by. 
the increased power of the moon’s attraction, than that the sun 
should be able to produce a sensible effect upon the tides at one 


time, when it does not at any other. Taking the earth’s centre, in — 


round numbers, to be 4000 miles from the surface of the waters, 
it will be sixty times nearer to it than the moon is, and about 
24,000 times. nearer than the sun; and the. power of the sun’s 
attraction is estimated by philosophers to be 200,000 times greater 
than the earth’s, while the moon’s power of attraction is supposed 
to be forty times less. By the above rule, then, 24,000 multiplied 
by itself, and divided by 200,000, will give the proportion which 
the sun’s power of attraction (at the earth’s surface) bears to that 
of the earth ; and sixty multiplied by itself, and again multiplied 
by forty, will give the proportional power of the moon’s attrac- 
tion; and as this rule will make the moon’s power of attraction 
fifty times less than the sun’s, which is evidently the reverse of the 
truth, it follows of course that philosophers must be mistaken in 
supposing such a principle to be true.’ 

We sincerely lament that we are obliged to expose such an entire 
want of elementary information on the first principles of celestial 
mechanics, as. this passage betrays: but it is a duty which the 
author forces on us, and he must take the consequences. Again, 
it is said, page 9.: 

‘ To give one instance, out of numerous erroneous opinions, 
which in all ages have been advanced by the most eminent philo- 
sophers, —it is at present a favourite doctrine of theirs, that there is 
a tendency in all bodies on the earth’s surface to rise upwards, 
that is, to go off from the centre, and yet not one among them 
will venture to throw himself over a precipice ; which evidently 
proves, cither that they have never given themselves the trouble to 
think about the matter, or that they de not believe their own prq- 
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Jfessed opinions to be true. Every man’s own experience must 
convince him that the tendency of all bodies is to go downwards, 
for otherwise there could be noweight in bodies, and we might 
take a flight in the air, whenever we were so disposed ; but as plain 
common sense and matter of fact may not be sufficient to convince 
these philosophers that their own opinions are erroneous, I shall 
here produce an argument which they must admit to be a good. 
one, inasmuch as it is furnished by themselves, and is to be found 
in every treatise on astronomy that has been published since the 
days of Sir Isaac Newton.’ 

We must be excused from giving the author’s argument, which 
is evidently founded on an erroneous view of the subject, and 
caused by apparently misunderstanding the meaning of the word 
tendency. A force may have a ¢tendency to produce an effect 
without in reality producing it; and we really cannot therefore 
blame philosophers for not jumping over precipices, and depending 
on the tendency of centrifugal forces to keep them from falling : 
yet we can admit that such a tendency may be the cause of cer- 
tain phenomena. 

We cannot enter farther on the question at issue between Cap- 
tain Forman, “ the philosophers,” and Reviewers: but it must be 
plain to every person who possesses a suffieient degree of mathe- 
matical knowlege, that Captain F. entirely misunderstands the 
theory advanced by Newton, and nowhere distinguishes between 
demonstrable truths and mere hypotheses. Till he does this, it 
will be vain to endeavor to convince him either of the insufficiency 
of his own theory, or of the competency of that of Newton to 
solve and illustrate the phenomena of the tides. 





CoRRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. Brown’s letter is received, and shall have due consideration. 





F. M.G. really prefers a petition which he ought not to have 
made, and to which it is quite impossible for us to attend. 





L. B. is right as to the small inaccuracy which his “ microscopic 
eye” has detected, but none except him, and “ a fly,” could have 
perceived it. 





inne shall examine in our next Number the work mentioned by 
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